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(Second Article.)* 


Tue running title to the article of the Edinburgh is “ British 
and American Navies;” but its professed object is to review 
Messrs. James and Cooper. Of the General History of the for- 
mer, which includes the “ Occurrences,” the reviewer says: “ The 
book itself is one of which it is not too high praise to assert, that 
it approaches as nearly to perfection, in its own line, as any his- 
torical work, perhaps, ever did.” This, be it remembered, relates 
to a book that contains the matter we have dissected in our for- 
mer number. Speaking of Mr. James’s reasoning, he goes on to 
say: ‘With a candor almost as uncommon as his accuracy, he 
(Mr. James) never fails to notice any variation of consequence in 
the statements of the hostile party ; and either to refute it by ar- 
gument, or fairly to balance it with the opposing testimony. We 
must acknowledge that we cannot contemplate without admira- 
tion the ¢mpartial and unwearied zeal for historical truth (!) which 
alone could have supported him through his tedious and ¢hankless 
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> This is said of the gentleman who accused Captain 


labors.’ 
M‘Donough of lying about the hot shot, Commodore Decatur of 
telling an untruth about the complete effect of grape, and Commo- 
dore Chauncey of not daring to come out and meet Sir James Yeo 
with a superior force, that happened to be unarmed, or on the 
stocks! Any man may innocently be led into mistakes, especially 
when his accounts descend into details; but no man of upright 
feelings would have brought such charges as those we have so 
fully exposed, on mere rumor ; which must have been the best of 
Mr. James’s testimony in all the cases we have cited. As to the 
thankless \abor, it remains to be seen. England is not a country 


* See first article in Democratic Review for May, 1842. 
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to overlook services of this nature, more especially when accom- 
panied by so material a wear and tear of logic and character ; and 
we confess ourselves at some loss to understand our contempo- 
rary. The sale of the book has probably compensated its writer. 

After this introduction, the reviewer eulogizes, in strong lan- 
guage, Mr. James’s precision and de¢ails, and most especially his 
tables ; the excellence of which we have ourselves had occasion 
to celebrate. Then follows the panegyric of Captain Chamier on 
the accuracy of the language of the history—setting the “ gafl- 
head braces” at defiance. All this is not laid before the world 
without an object; it is simply that Mr. James may be used with 
effect in demolishing Mr. Cooper. We shall now proceed to in- 
quire how far the reviewer has been successful. 

We shall so far presume on what has been shown in our 
former article, as to take it as admitted, that nothing is proved 
simply because Mr. James has seen fit to assert it. This we feel 
we have a perfect right to claim, after having shown, in the most 
unanswerable manner, that Mr. James has asserted many things 
that are not only untrue, but which any man of discrimination 
might have seen were untrue, from his own premises. 

The Edinburgh, however, disregards all these truths, and assails 
Mr. Cooper on a lofty key for not having the same faith in its 
great authority as it has, or affects to have, itself. In calling this 
writer to account for his sins of omission, it says: “ But ought 
not Mr. Cooper to admit, or at least to notice, British accounts 
of facts resting wholly within the knowledge of British historians 
and officers? Is he justified in passing over a point as doubtful, 
or stating it upon mere conjecture, when there is a British his- 
tory which decides it on direct authority ?”—“ Without demanding 
from the American historian any extraordinary degree of indus- 
try, we might surely expect that so well known a work as Mr. 
James’s history would scarcely escape his researches. The high 
authority of that history for accuracy and research, demanded 
from Mr. Cooper some notice of such of its assertions as contra- 
dict his own ; and we think that the offensive remaks by which it 
is too often disfigured (meaning Yames’s Naval Occurrences), 
ought to have been but an additional incentive to an able and dili- 
gent American writer, fairly to meet, and if possible triumphantly 
to overthrow, its statements and inferences.” ‘The reviewer then 
goes on to say that Mr. Cooper’s abstaining from answering cer- 
tain charges brought by Mr. James against several American offi- 
cers, recoil on the service to which he has dedicated his work, by 


giving the world reason to believe they are true. 
Now, by one of those mysterious qualities which adorn our 
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craft, we are able to answer for Mr. Cooper, in this behalf, as well 
as he could do it for himself, and he did read, study, and dissect 
the “ Occurrences,” and detected their worthlessness at a glance. 
All that we have shown the reader on this subject, and a good 
deal more, was as familiar to him as household terms. He had 
no faith in Mr. James’s boasted accuracy ; laughed at his particu- 
larity; and held his seamanship cheap— gaff-head braces,” 
‘ridge-rope breechings,” and all. Then he had too much respect 
for that service to whichhe had dedicated his book, and we trust 
for himself, to think of degrading his own history into a contro- 
versial work, with one of the calibre of the “Occurrences.” He 
could not think of putting any man on trial because a writer of the 
truth and decency of the James school had seen fit to become his 
accuser; and we point to our answers to the charges against 
M‘Donough, Decatur, Hull, and Chauncey, that are to be found in 
the former part of this very article, as proofs of what he might have 
said on such subjects, had he been so minded—especially with 
our assistance. Mr. James’s history has not “escaped his re- 
searches.” Before we get through, some may be inclined to 
think that the Edinburgh has not “ escaped” them either. 

After sounding the praises of James, and dwelling on his accu- 
racy, the Edinburgh condemns Mr. Cooper, altogether, for not 
emulating the particularity and the details of that distinguished 
writer ; after which it proceeds to give an analysis of its own, 
that pretends, in particular, to embrace all the combats of the last 
war: though doubtless, by a happy accident, it omits two or three, 
of which it might not have found it so easy to dispose. We 
are authorized by Mr. Cooper to state distinctly that he has no 
ambition to emulate the accuracy of Mr. James, and there we shall 
leave that matter. 

The first charge which the Edinburgh brings against Mr. Coop- 
er, as connected with any particular fact, relates to the affair in 
which a man was killed off Sandy Hook, by a shot fired from the 
London. The reviewer thinks Mr. Cooper very culpable for not 
telling the world that Captain Whitby, the English commander, 
was tried for murder at home, and acquitted. Now Mr. Cooper 
does not charge Captain Whitby with murder. The circumstance 
is related, as showing the nature of the warfare the English ecar- 
ried on against the French in the American waters, and as having 
a tendency to excite the feeling which eventually produced the 
war. No one ever supposed that Captain Whitby wished to killa 
man; much less the particulsr man who actually lost his life ; but 
it was, and is sti// thought in America, that he ought not to have 
been firing shot into the waters of a neutral country; and this, 
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too, with the intent to harass the trade of that country. The 
acquittal on a charge of murder had nothing to do with the feel- 
ing of America,-—a country that would now, we doubt not, in- 
stantly declare war against England for an unatoned and unex- 
plained act of the like nature. 

But it is worth remarking that the reviewer, while he admits 
the fact as stated by Mr. Cooper, thinks proper to comment on 
his omission to note a trial that has no connexion with the national 
wrong that gave rise to the national feeling excited,—while not 
only its oracle, the “Occurrences,” is guilty of the very offence 
it charges on Mr.Cooper, without the possibility of urging his 
explanation, but the Edinburgh itself contains the charge! Mr. 
James relates the Bombay version of the rencontre between the 
Peacock and Nautilus, at the close of the war, with severe ani- 
madversion on the conduct of Captain Warrington,—flourishing 
the fact that its charges were verified by the oath of a certain 
master of the yard, while it neglects altogether to say that a court 
was held on the occasion, and Captain Warrington fully exonera- 
ted by the counter-oaths of those who contradicted the aforesaid 
master. ‘This is one of the cases of personal misconduct alluded 
to by the reviewer, and to which he returns again and again! 
Thus is not only Mr. James, but the reviewer, guilty of the pre- 
cise offence it imputes to Mr. Cooper, and without his apology 
that the trial was not pertinent to the real matter at issue. Cap- 
tain Whitby was acquitted of the charge of murder, a crime Mr. 
Cooper never imputed to him; and Captain Warrington was ex- 
onerated from censure on account of an affair in which both 
James and his reviewer attribute to him the crossest brutality ;— 
and why should Mr. Cooper have spoken of one trial, more than 
Mr. James and his reviewer of the other? We will answer for 
the Edinburgh: one was an English, the other an American ofli- 
cer; one an English, the other an 4merican court. We scarcely 
ever knew an English writer get upon stilts, in a question of this 
sort, that he might not have been answered just in this way. So 
coolly does the reviewer treat the Bombay affair, that he affects 
to think the statements of the English side never have been even 
contradicted ! 

We have no intention of following the reviewer through his his- 
tory of the different battles, which is little more than a repetition 
of James’s history, and which would require an article as long as 
the “ Occurrences” themselves ; but having, as we think, disposed 
of the general merits of the historian, by producing particular 
and close instances of his worthlessness, we propose to adopt a 


somewhat similar course with his eulogist. 
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The first serious misstatement of the reviewer is to be found 
in a brief summary of the actions between the Constitution and 
United States, with the three English frigates they took at differ- 
ent times. Speaking of these combats, the reviewer says: “ All 
the three actions were decided in consequence of the British ship 
becoming dismasted by the heavy metal of her opponent, which 
enabled the latter to rake her with impunity until further resistance 
was impossible.’ Our illustrious contemporary meant to say, 
‘“‘each of the three actions was decided,” &c.; but we pass over 
the English, in order to get at the fact. The Constitution certain- 
ly raked the Guerriere once, in crossing her bows ; when, taking 
aback herself, she got a stern board, and fell in with her quarter 
exposed to the British ship’s bow guns. If either vessel was raked 
at the close of this action, it was the Constitution. As the latter 
hauled off, the Guerriere’s masts fell, and not a gun was fired af- 
terwards. ‘The Macedonian was not, properly, raked at all. She 
had no need of it. | Captain Carden says—‘t When, having the 
mizen-mast shot away by the board, top-masts shot away by the 
eaps, main-yard shot in pieces, a small proportion of the foresail 
only left to the fore-yard, all the guns on the quarter-deck and 
forecastle disabled but two, and filled with wreck, two also on the 
main-deck disabled, and several shot between wind and water, a 
very great proportion of the crew killed and wounded, and the 
enemy comparatively in good order, who had now shot ahead, and 
was Bout to place himself in a raking position, without our being 
enabled to return the fire, being a perfect wreck, and unmanage- 
able too,—I deemed it prudent, though a painful extremity, to sur- 
render his Majesty’s ship.” —Oce. App. p. xxviii. Captain Dacres 
says: “But just as we had cleared the wreck, our spritsail-yard 
went, and the enemy, having rove new braces, &c., wore round 
within pistol-shot to rake us,” &e. “I ordered, though reluct- 
antly, the colors to be struck.”—Oce. App. p. xiii. The Java was 
raked during the fight, as the Constitution might have been, had 
her enemy been active, or not in confusion; for the American 
frigate steered badly, in consequence of having lost her wheel 
early in the action; but that she was not raked, in the manner 
mentioned by the reviewer, is proved by Lieutenant Chad’s report 
of the battle. “We still waited the attack of the enemy,” he 
says—(and this was when the Constitution had hauled up to wind- 
ward, after completely dismantling her opponent) ; “ he was stand- 
ing toward us for that purpose. On his coming nearly within 
hail of us, and from his maneeuvres perceiving that he intendeda 
position ahead, where he could rake us without the possibility of 
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returning a shot; I then consulted the officers, who agreed,” &c., 
and, in a word, he struck. 

The Edinburgh complains, in strong language, that Mr. Cooper 
does not attend sufficiently to the British accounts of the differ- 
ent affairs; a charge from which, it is to be hoped, he will exo- 
nerate the Democratic Review. 

The reviewer says, speaking of the Guerriere—‘ She was 
pierced for only 48 broadside guns, but, as Mr. Cooper states, 
mounted 49, having on board two standing bow-guns which could 
only be used in chase. And we have to add, that every one of 
the particulars here quoted respecting her, has been in print and 
uncontradicted for upward of twenty years.” Now this is very 
magnificent, doubtless, but in answer to it, we say that these par- 
ticulars have been contradicted, time and again ; but, because it 
does not suit the English to republish American statements of this 
nature, our Edinburgh contemporary coolly assumes that nothing 
has been said of the matter. How will he feel, however, when 
we prove to him that his own immaculate authority, Mr. James, 
contradicts his particulars! Speaking of the manner in which 
the Guerriere was pierced—(and it is a-propos of what Mr. Cooper 
has said on that point, that the reviewer wrote what we have just 
quoted)—that oracle says: ‘“‘ When Captain Skene had the com- 
mand of the Guerriere, he had ports fitted upon her quarter-deck 
for two brass 12-pounders, given to him by the Duke of Manches- 
ter. Upon quitting the Guerriere, Captain Skene, of course, took 
with him his brass guns. The vacant ports led some of the Con- 
stitution’s officers to suspect that the Guerriere’s people had, be- 
tween the time of surrender and of taking possession, thrown two 
of her guns overboard.”—p. 105. By adding these two ports to 
the 48 admitted as the broadside ports by the reviewer, and which 
had guns in them, we get 50, without the bridle-ports, that had 
guns mounted also. So much for being “ uncontradicted.” 

In point of fact, the Guerriere had 30 Jong 18s on her gun-deck, 
the forward port being further forward than usual. The forward 
guns, however, were not useless in broadside, as contended by 
Mr. James, and asserted by the reviewer ; for they were so placed 
as to permit these gunsto be worked at the same time the guns 
next aft were worked, as is not ordinarily the case with guns ina 
common bridle-port. Owing to the incidents of the battle, the 
Constitution being so much ahead of her enemy, these two for- 
ward guns owght to have been the most useful of any in the Guer- 
riere ; and one of them was, doing the Constitution more injury, 
perhaps, than any half-dozen of her guns farther aft. Notwith- 
standing, Mr. James and his reviewer throw them both out of the 
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calculation of force! Shortly after the battle, some of the Con- 
stitution’s officers published a card, stating that the Guerriere was 
pierced for 54guns. This is some of the testimony to which Mr, 
Cooper alludes, and we will now inquire how far the English au- 
thorities sustain the supposition. The reviewer admits 48 broad- 
side guns—James owns 1 shifting gun, which must have had 2 
ports, and the 2 bow guns are acknowledged. Add to these Cap- 
tain Skene’s 2 ports, in which no guns were found, and the ac- 
count stands thus, viz. :— 


Broadside guns - - - - 48 
Bow guns - é o ™ 2 
Shifting guns . - . . 2 
Vacant ports - - - - a 

54 


It is worthy of remark, also, that the reviewer says his facts 
stand uncontradicted twenty years, when Mr. Cooper mentions 
the authority of the officers above named to the contrary! 

The reviewer next adverts to the old question of the actual 
weight of the shot. On the part of the Americans it is known 
that a 32-pound shot frequently weighed but 30 lbs. ; 24s, 21, -2, 
or -3 lbs. ; as the case might be, and the other shot in proportion. 
Defective castings were supposed to be one cause of these defi- 
ciencies in weight; though irregularity in moulds may have been 
another. Onthe other hand, some of the English ships were said 
to have had shot of over weight; the variation being ascribed to 
their French guns. Mr. Cooper distinctly says that he weighed 
many shot ; and, that while he found that the American fell short, 
he found the English surprisingly accurate. Speaking of the 
Java, however, in a note, he says that it was affirmed her 18s 
weighed 19 lbs. In opposition to this, the reviewer derides the 
idea that shot of French weight should be found in English ships, 
even though the latter were French built. On this point he adds: 
“ Does he (Mr. Cooper) think it probable that whenever they (the 
French-built ships) want a new supply, French shot were cast or 
procured expressly for theiruse?” Why not? An Englishman 
can cast a shot weighing 194 lbs. as well as a Frenchman, and if 
he has a gun that requires such a shot, why should he not cast it ? 
He can and does imitate the stamps of the American heavy cot- 
tons, where he finds it to his interest ; why not imitate the French 
shot? In 1812, there must have been in the British navy some 
forty or fifty French-built vessels, all of which had their arma- 
ments when taken. Now which is the most probable—that ail 
these guns were thrown aside, or that shot was made for them? 
Besides, the shot captured with them ald, would last a few ships 
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a long time ; and this plan may have been adopted, in preference 
to the cost of new castings. The fact that the Java’s shots were 
over-weight, is distinctly asserted, not by Mr. Cooper, but by 
some of the Constitution’s officers ; and, as the Java was a French- 
built ship, we see nothing half so extravagant in the proposition, 
as in the reviewer's opinion that the old shot were all thrown 
away, or melted down. The only party that professes to know 
anything in the premises, is the officer who affirms that he actu- 
ally weighed the shot. 

But the most remarkable of the reviewer’s theories on this 
head remains to be shown. He says: “ We believe it is admitted 
by all persons skilled in gunnery, that in shot of the same diame- 
ter, a slight difference in mere weight will neither increase nor di- 
minish the effect on the object aimed at.” And again: “ The al- 
leged variation must have been merely in specific gravity, and 
therefore of little or no importance.” This is advanced as a 
principle, and, if it prove nothing else, it proves that our Scottish 
contemporary is not Professor Playfair. “Slight differences” 
may not produce important results, certainly ; but, as a principle, 
the slightest difference will produce some effect. ‘Two or three 
pounds are not a slight difference in the weight of a shot, how- 
ever, when applied to its effect. A shot obtains its power alto- 
gether from its momentum ; and this proceeds from the double 
principle of weight and velocity. A heavy shot, lying motionless 
against a wall, does no harm ; it has its weight, but it wants its 
velocity. A hollow sheet-iron ball, of the same diameter, flying 
with the rapidity of a shot thrown from a gun, against a wall, 
would only crush itself; it has the velocity, but wants the weight. 
Momentum is calculated by multiplying velocity into weight. Thus 
if a shot has a velocity of 100, and a weight of 30, it has a mo- 
mentum of 3000; or, if a velocity of 100, and a weight of 32, it 
has a momentum of 3200. This is a difference of ,';—no imma- 
terial odds when applied to effects on the sides, spars, anchors, 
and defences of a heavy ship. In addition to this, the bad cast- 
ings of the American shot caused them to break on striking, and 
frequently destroyed their usefulness in this manner. The same 
was true of the guns, which often burst. 

It was the habit of the English to say that the American vessels 
of war sailed with picked crews of able seamen, and, in this man- 
ner, to account for their own defeats. Mr. Cooper exposes this 
fallacy, by saying it was extraordinary that a nation which prac- 
tised impressment, should use such an argument against a people 
who did not. This reasoning the reviewer derides, with his usual 
success. He says that “at the commencement of the war with 
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America, England had 584 cruising vessels in commission, 102 
of which were ships of the line.” As opposed to this, he gives 
Mr. Cooper’s own authority for saying that America, exclusively 
of gun-boats, had only 17 cruisers,—none larger than frigates. 
“Now, assuming the practice of impressment to be a powerful 
agent in manning a navy,” he adds, “‘ we imagine that Mr. Cooper 
will scarcely assert, that to man 584 vessels, with its aid, is as easy 
as to man 17 withoutit.” This is exceedingly narrow logic, were 
the premises fair. But the premises are obviously unfair. Every- 
thing would depend on the stock of mariners in each country, to 
begin with ; and England, a country overflowing with people, had 
long maintained her common navy, in addition to a mercantile 
tonnage nearly double that of America at that time. This, of 
course, gave her a vast supply of men, and the power to impress 
gave her an arbitrary choice of all she could Jay her hands on. 
So unscrupulous were her agents in the exercise of this power, 
that they often seized foreigners, and thousands of Americans 
among them. On the other hand, the American navy did not get 
its best seamen until near the close of the war. ‘The best and 
most enterprising men preferred the privateers, in which nothing 
but gain was the object; in which they were not liable to drafts 
for the lakes—a service without prize-money, and in all respects 
out of favor; and in which al/ the money made went to the own- 
ers and crew; the government unwisely taking half, in the cases 
of their own captures. If the American navy had but 17 cruisers 
at the commencement of the war, it had 50 soon after, and the 
privateers amounted to hundreds. On the other hand, England 
made peace in Europe early in 1814, and had thousands of men 
to spare. But the question is a matter of fact ; and the Americans 
were compelled, in 1814, to lay up many vessels on the ocean, in 
order to get crews for the lakes. By this time, very many of her 
seamen were in the English prisons, the privateers having been 
captured ; and so far from choosing men, as is done by impressing, 
she was glad to get any. Some of the American crews were 
good, certainly; but many were exceedingly bad. Those on 
Lakes Erie and Champlain, in particular, are known to have been 
worse than common. By keeping the British marine up to its 
number in 1812, keeping the American down to its 17 sail, and 
by keeping the coyntless privateers altogether out of view, the Ed- 
inburgh makes a proposition quite to its own satisfaction! Asa 
matter of course, too, every American crew was broken up once 
in two years; that being the term of enlistment. 

As is not unusual with English writers, the reviewer evidently 
would gladly compress all the battles of the war into the sirgle 
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action between the Chesapeake and Shannon, if he could. He 
aims at facetiousness on this subject, and untruly imputes to 
Mr. Cooper the allegation that the day was lost principally by the 
cowardice of a bugleman. “ Were none of the Chesapeake’s offi- 
cers or men enabled to sound the bugle of the fugitive? or, if so, 
were their powers deranged by the advance of the English board- 
ers? How came the men on the Chesapeake’s main-deck not to 
know that the ships were foul, and that a scuffle was going on 
over their heads?” This being the only occasion on which he 
can indulge in mirth, our Scottish contemporary indulges to in- 
discretion. 

The circumstances are simply as follows: The Chesapeake had 
closed on the weather quarter of the Shannon, and in passing 
ahead, having most way on her, some of her head sheets and the 
foretop-sail tie were shot away, at a moment when her spanker- 
brails loosened. The vessel came into the wind, and got foul of 
her antagonist about the latter’s fore-chains. In this situation, 
she lay exposed to a raking fire, especially of some of the quar- 
ter-deck guns of the Englishman. By this fire, and a singular fa- 
tality, every officer on the upper deck of the American, above the 
rank of a midshipman, including captain, first lieutenant, master, 
and marine officer, was either killed or wounded. To ¢his circum- 
stance, Mr. Cooper ascribes the loss of the ship. It is true that 
when the ships were coming foul, Captain Lawrence ordered the 
bugle to call the boarders ; but the bugleman, a negro, had de- 
serted his quarters, and was not to be found. All that the reviewer 
says about officers sounding the bugle is a puerility that is un- 
worthy of an answer. That the boarders were xof called, as or- 
dered, is proved on oath,—a favorite mode of establishing facts 
with the reviewer; and as for the idea of the men’s below hear- 
ing a scuffle on deck, it is quite of a piece with the rest of the 
witticism. There was no scuffle to hear, until the English had 
got well in possession ; for, finding themselves raked with canis- 
ter, and without officers, all the men ran from aft forward. This 
was what Captain Broke termed “ flinching from their guns” when 
he gave orders “to prepare for boarding.” The enemy met no 
resistance on entering the Chesapeake, though a short but con- 
fused struggle occurred forward of the mainmast afterward, the 
boarders who came from below being without their arms. 

But the reviewer disputes Mr. Cooper’s statement that all the 
officers of the upper deck of the Chesapeake, the midshipmen ex- 
cepted, were wounded before the boarding. On this head he 
says: “ Now, we have the authority of the official letter for dis- 
puting this statement. By that account, Mr. Ludlow, the Chesa- 
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peake’s first lieutenant, and one of the officers stated by Mr. Coop- 
er to have been disabled as above, was wounded in attempting to 
repel the boarders. And yet Mr. Cooper enumerates this officer’s 
name among those who fell before the enemy boarded.” 

Mr. Budd’s statement that Mr. Ludlow was wounded in attempt- 
ing to repel the boarders, or by the boarders, is true. It was not 
a fact for him to inquire into closely, at the moment of writing; 
and as he did not see what passed, he may very well have sup- 
posed, at the time, that Mr. Ludlow was hurt in this manner, and 
in no other. But the evidence on the court-martial brought out 
all the circumstances, and the finding on this point is in these 
words, as Mr. James himself might have told the reviewer, viz. : 
‘It appears also to the court, that, when the Shannon got foul of 
the Chesapeake, Captain Lawrence, his first lieutenant, the sailing 
master, and lieutenant of marines, were all killed, or mortally 
wounded, and thereby the upper deck of the Chesapeake was left 
without any commanding officer, and with only one or two young 
midshipmen.”’—Oce. App. p. Ix. 

A mistake in reference to Mr. Ludlow might very well occur. 
We understand that he was twice wounded; once by a small 
missile, before the boarding, and afterwards by a sword. The 
account we have heard states that he was seated on a gun slide, 
as the English came in, and that naturally raising his sword, he 
got a blow on the head. It was said, at the time, he might have 
got well of the first injury, but that the last proved fatal. But 
this was probably no more than one of the additions that grew 
out of the excitement of the affair, the court, out of question, 
coming at the real facts. We presume that even the reviewer 
will admit that Mr. Cooper’s statement is justified by the finding 
of the court. 

The reviewer has been misled by a misprint in the English 
edition, where he sneers at the supposed assertion of Mr. Cooper, 
that the battle of Lake Erie “ has long been considered” by the 
American “navy,” one of its proudest achievements on the 
water. The word is “nation,” in the original, and the fact is 
unquestionably true as regards them. We believe the zavy ]ook’s 
upon the battle of Plattsburg Bay, (Perry’s game out of the ques- 
tion,) as much the most brilliant victory. It is in this sense that 
Mr. Cooper makes the remark he does, concerning those two 
affairs. It is the battle of Plattsburg Bay that the navy most 
appreciates according to Mr. Cooper. 

All that the reviewer says about the vagueness of Mr. Cooper's 
comparison of the forces of the respective parties on Lake Erie, 
and his own explanation, is as hollow as most of his reasoning. 
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The comparison was difficult, because no element of force was 
common to either party, and because the American force was 
not brought simultaneously to bear, while that of the enemy was. 
Thus, the American principal vessels had carronades, which were 
not fully available until they had suffered severely ; while many 
of their smaller vessels, armed with heavy long guns, were kept 
a-stern by the lightness of the wind. But the reviewer makes a 
calculation which we will analyze. “It is certainly true,” he 
says, “that Captain Barclay’s ship was armed with long guns, 
while the American ships carried 32-pounder carronades ; but, 
notwithstanding this, the advantage in long guns was, on the 
whole, greatly on the side of the enemy. The British, on the 
authority of the official letter above mentioned, presented in broad- 
side, beside a few smaller pieces, one long 24, one 18, five 12s, and 
seven 9s. The Americans, three long 32s, four ditto 24s, and six 12s. 
If, therefore, as Mr. Cooper asserts, Captain Barclay’s long guns had 
committed great havoc before the carronades of the American ves- 
sels became available, their effect was clearly not owing to any want 
of means to return the fire.” All this is exceedingly disingenu- 
ous, while the statement is substantially true. But three Amer- 
ican vessels were fairly within range of even their long guns, 
when the Lawrence began to suffer severely ; viz., the Scorpion, 
Ariel, and Lawrence herself. Now those three vessels could use in 
broadside, one long 32 and five 12s. The Confiance and Niagara add- 
ed to this fire, two long 24s, and one 12; making one 32, two 24s, and 
six 12s. It was a considerable time before the two last named 
vessels could get near enough to do much harm, and much longer 
before the schooners a-stern, which carried three long 32s, and one 
long 24, could aid at all. These were the circumstances which, 
added to the smoothness of the water, render it so difficult to make 
a just estimate of the force of the combatants. Comparing whole 
numbers with whole numbers, the Americans were doubtless 
superior to the British on Lake Erie, and Mr. Cooper admits as 
much. Still, cireumstances might and did vary the chances. 
In a sea way, and blowing fresh, the Detroit’s armament would 
have been worth those of all the small vessels together, much as 
they would have outnumbered her in broadside metal ; but the 
battle was fonght in smooth water, and in nearly a calm. In re- 
ference to this battle, the reviewer adopts Mr. James’s version, 
that the Canadians of the English vessels were all landsmen. 
But he adopts all his facts. mm 

We have not room to follow the reviewer, paragraph by para- 
graph, and must select a few prominent defects, to show the 
character of his whole article. We shall take the case of Lake 
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Champlain as one example, having cleared the way for it 
by details already given. In this battle, the reviewer says, 
“The Americans lost 110, and the British 129, killed and 
wounded.” 

Now this last statement is opposed to Mr. James himself. 
“This makes the total loss on the British side,’ says the great 
historian, “54 killed, and 116 wounded.” According to our 
arithmetic, this makes 170. The reviewer has copied from a re- 
port annexed to Captain Pring’s official letter, where the loss zs 
put at 129; but this very letter says in a note, appended, (all in 
James, be it observed,) ‘*The number stated is the whole yet 
ascertained to have been killed and wounded.” This oversight 
compels us again, however reluctantly, to reproach our contem- 
porary with neglect of the English authorities. Mr. James ad- 
mits that the mistake in the Confiance’s crew alone was as 81 are 
to 124; in other words, he admits that the Confiance lost 124 
men, instead of 81, as stated in the report from which the re- 
viewer copied Let us make a proposition of this: 

as 81; 124:: 129: 197. 

But even this will exclude the galleys, from which no report at 
all was made. Mr. James, on the strength of this omission, as- 
sumes that they met with no loss, whereas the Americans be- 
lieve their loss to have been very heavy, from the nature of their 
service, and what they themselves saw. Every one of them is 
said to have struck. The English killed and wounded in this 
battle are believed to have been near or quite 300 men. At all 
events, the reviewer is a great deal out of the way, by Ais own au- 
thorities. 

And yet this writer does not hesitate to cavil about any little 
oversight he fancies he detects in Mr. Cooper, whose arithmetic, 
in connexion with this affair, he attacks in the following mode. 
He accuses Mr. Cooper of putting only 480 men in the four large 
vessels, and 1000 in the squadron, which would be giving 520 to 
the 12 galleys. This imaginary discrepancy he treats with little 
respect. Letus see if it be half so bad as he pretends. One 
does not very easily see why 12 row galleys might not have had 
this number of men in them; more especially when it is known 
that the intention was to board. The duty was not one of any 
duration, and 40 men each, with a few officers, would make the 
sum total. But Mr. Cooper does not dogmatize concerning the 
number of the men. He uses the term ‘about,’ evidently wish- 
ing to be understood as not professing to have accurate data. As 
regards the Confiance, he says, “‘ her complement of men is sup- 
posed to have been considerably more than 300.” His information 
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asserted that this ship had quite 400 men in her, but there being 
nothing certain, Mr. Cooper chose the safer expression we have 
quoted. Mr. James’s particulars had no effect on him, for he too well 
knew their value; and all sides agreeing, even to Captain Pring, 
that it was Captain Downie’s intention to lay his slip athwart 
hawse of the Saratoga, when boarding would have followed, he 
believed the enemy must have been strong manned. Three hundred 
would not have been a large crew, but the reverse, for a ship 
like the Confiance, and it is probable she had more men in her; 
especially when we remember that an army was on the shore to 
supply the means. 

Now, “ considerably more” than 300, does not mean just 300, 
as the reviewer quite coolly assumes. Putting it only at 350, it 
would place 530 in the large vessels, and leave only 470 for the 
galleys, or less than 40 men each, officers and all. Putting it at 
400, the number his informant insisted on, it would raise the first 
figures to 580, and leave but 420 for the galleys. wu reste, 
nothing absolutely precise is alleged by Mr. Cooper, or meant 
to be alleged. The only precise allegation connected with the 
matter is that of the reviewer, when he says, that Mr. Cooper 
states “the united crews of the four captured British vessels at 
480,” when, in truth, he says nothing directly in this mode about 
them ; and, by unavoidable implication, he says they were “con- 
siderably more” than 480 men. But the whole article is written 
in this same equivocating and sophistical vein. We must pardon it 
as a casus necessitatis. 

The reviewer has very much the same sort of logic concerning 
the forces of the vessels in this battle as he uses in reference to 
the crews. “He,” (Mr. Cooper,) says the reviewer, “ speaks of 
the Confiance as a vessel of double the force, and of nearly double 
the tonnage of the Saratoga,” and says that few professional 
judges will deny that a ship with the gun-deck dimensions, metal, 
and battery of a forty-four, ought to have been fully equal to con- 
tending at least with two such vessels as the Saratoga and Eagle. 
The exact dimensions of the Confiance are given by Mr. James ; she 
was a ship of 831 tons. Asto Mr. James’s authority on this point, 
it is unnecessary for us to say anything more. Captain Lavallette 
tells us, he thinks the American tonnage of the Confiance was 
1120, and that of the Saratoga 630 tons. This fully justifies Mr. 
Cooper’s language of “nearly double the tonnage.” As to the 
metal, about which the reviewer has a good deal to say, a stupa 
calculation will dispose of this point. The Confiance had sixteen 
long 24s in broadside, to say nothing of the three carronades., 


The Saratoga had four long 24s, which deducted from the Con- 
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fiance’s, would leave her twelve, to oppose to six carronades, 42s 
and 22s. Now, in.naval warfare, taking the service as it comes, 
the long 12 is the equal of the 32ib. carronade, the 18 of the 42, 
and the 24 of the 68. A carronade will seldom stand a long can- 
nonading, like that of the battle of Plattsburg Bay; nor will it 
bear two shot, with proper effect. Mr. James tells us what the 
Confiance would have done could she have been winded, as was 
the Saratoga, inasmuch as she had each gun loaded with two 
round shot anda stand of grape. ‘This, in addition to its greater 
accuracy of aim, is the secret of the superiority of the long gun 
over the shorter one. But we have the opinion of Commodore 
Read (certainly as good a judge as Mr. James, with the advantage 
of having examined the vessels) that the Confiance was equal to 
two Saratogas ; and the Saratoga was certainly a good deal more 
than equal to the Eagle. 

Mr. Cooper says that several guns were found on board the 
Confiance, on the side she fought, after she had struck, with wads 
and shot below the powder, or without powder; a proof, as he 
thinks, of the confusion she was in, while attempting to wind. 
The reviewer treats this statement as conclusive of all controver- 
sy about the battle, by proving ‘the ignorance and inexperience 
of the crew with which Captain Downie was compelled to go 
into action.” In answer to this, we have only to remark, that if 
the reviewer is ready to admit there is any portion of the people 
of England who, sane and not confused, imagine a wad or a shot 
is to be put into a gun before the powder, we have no more to 
say. Our victory has been one of civilized over uncivilized men, 
and confessedly is not a fit subject for exultation. 

The reviewer hazards many assertions that we are willing to 
believe he would have spared, had he taken time to examine what 
he says. Of this class of allegations is his assertion that Mr. Cooper 
is wrong when he praises Commodore Stewart for so handling the 
Constitution that she escaped being raked by her two adversa- 
ries ; an unusual occurrence in an engagement of ¢wo against one. 
“ That the Constitution, however, did, while wearing, receive at 
least one raking broadside,” he affirms, ‘‘ Mr. Cooper will find from 
the American official details of the action.” This is very coolly 
stated, we admit; but it is not sustained by the fact. Here is all 
that is said about the Constitution’s waring, in these minutes: “ We 
then discovered the sternmost ship wearing also ; wore ship imme- 
diately after, and gave Aer a stern rake, she luffing to on our star- 
board bow, and giving us her larboard broadside.” This was with 
the Cyane, which ship struck immediately afterwards. Again, 
with the Levant: “At 50 minutes past 8, ranged close alongside 
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to windward of her, on opposite tacks, and exchanged broad- 
sides; wore immediately under her stern, and raked her with a 
broadside ; she then crowded all sail, and endeavored to escape,” 
was followed and captured. We mention this, in order to show 
the reader how necessary it is to be on his guard against the 
seemingly confident assertions of our contemporary, who indul- 
ges a little too freely, throughout his whole article, in such flights 
of the imagination. 

The reviewer treats the notice of the Constitution’s not having 
been raked by her two adversaries with great disrespect, pretend- 
ing that the Constitution kept to windward at a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile. The minutes, andall the American testimony 
we can collect, say at three hundred yards; but why did not the 
English vessels stand off before the wind, if they disliked the dis- 
tance, which would have compelled their enemy to close, or at 
least to have given them an equal chance for the wind. Accord- 
ing to the minutes, however, the Constitution, about 40 minutes 
after the action commenced, “ranged up on her (the Cyane’s) 
Jarboard quarter, within hati,’ which was near enough for any 
one’s taste, certainly. Besides, a night action at the distance 
of three-quarters of a mile could not be a very serious affair for 
any one. The allegation that the Constitution engaged at the 
distance of three-quarters of a mile was made at the time, and 
formally and publicly denied by men of the highest respectability 
in our service ; though, we dare say, the reviewer is ready to af- 
firm it stands uncontradicted to the present time, as in the other 
cases he mentions. 

The reviewer refers to James for his authority in nearly every 
disputed case, and we feel that we have too effectually proved 
how little the ‘“‘ Occurrences” are worth, to be under the necessity 
of refuting that book any further. He adopts, among other things, 
James’s calumny concerning Sir James Yeo’s blockade of Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, when ‘‘ Commodore Chauneey actually commanded 
the strongest force.” For the answer to all this, we refer to the 
proofs furnished in our article of the last number. There is one 
other assertion of the reviewer, however, in connexion with Lake 
Ontario, to which we ask the reader’s attention. ‘‘ Before we take 
leave of Lake Ontario,” says the reviewer, ‘‘ we must be permitted 
to remark, that Mr. Cooper, as if troubled by misgivings that Sir 
James Yeo’s backwardness and Commodore Chauncey’s gallantry 
were not quite so conspicuous as he has endeavored to prove 
them, tries to keep up his spirits by repeated vaunts of the certain 
success which awaited the American squadron in the event of an 
engagement. Thus we find him affirming that Sir James Yeo’s 
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‘whole force would have been sacrificed,’ but for a certain 
timely retreat, which the English Commodore denies ever having 
made.” 'This paragraph is a very fair specimen of the accuracy of 
the review, when it relies on itself instead of Mr. James. Mr. 
Cooper makes no remark of the sort quoted, except in relation to 
the battle off York, on the 28th September, 1813. Indeed, all that 
the reviewer says proves that his remark is in reference to this 
battle, in which Sir James Yeo, after losing two topmasts, bore 
up, and went off before the wind, followed by his whole squadron ; 
the Americanschasing. This retreat, the reviewer says, “ Sir 
James Yeo denies ever having made.” Where? Not in James’s 
Appendix ; for that accurate and conscientious author has omitted 
to give either official account of the battle of the 28th September, 
one of the handsomest affairs of the war, though, as it turned out, 
not decisive. Commodore Chauncey’s letter he certainly might 
have given, but we doubt if he could have got at Sir James Yeo’s. 
We have not been able to find it, and presume it was never publish- 
ed. How, then, can the reviewer say, “ Sir James Yeo denies ever 
having made” this retreat? We have not the smallest idea he 
ever saw a line from Sir James on the subject. Even Mr. James, 
with all his aplomb in assertion and in figures, slurs over the 
battle of the 28th September, in a manner to show any one it 
embarrassed him. He admits, however, that the Wolf was dis- 
masted, and then endeavors to sneer over the rest of the affair. 
In a word, this was one of the battles of which the British account 
was suppressed, and yet the reviewer pretends to give the sub- 
stance of a remark in Sir James Yeo’s official letter! It is in 
reference to other affairs, that Sir James Yeo denies his retreats, 
and not to this, the retreat being, on the 28th, too undeniable to 
admit of a question. 

This business of the suppressed despatch reminds us of anoth- 
er opinion of the reviewer. He treats Mr. Cooper’s remark that 
the combats of this war had produced a strong effect in England, 
altogether de haut en bas. ‘The “moral consequences” of the 
war are what Mr. Cooper terms them, and at which the Edinburgh 
pretty distinctly sneers. We are not quite certain that we can 
ourselves point out any very obvious “ moral consequences,” but 


we are sure of having a material “ immoral consequence” at our 
finger’s end. Publicity, in matters of public concernment, is the 
boast of England. The Edinburgh, in connexion with a point to 
which we shall presently advert, derides the idea of any man’s 
falsifying an English official account, though he does admit the 
French have done such things! Now, the “immoral consequence” 
of the war, to which we allude, is the well-known fact of the sup- 
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pression of English official reports, when the result was unfavora- 
ble, and when, at the very time, the British government were wil- 
ling enough to publish those that were favorable. If this were not 
something very like false dealing, we are ignorant of the laws of 
good faith. Either England has been im the habit of doing this, 
or the maritime war of 1812, 13, 14, and 15, induced her to do 
it. We believe—nay, we know, it wasthe latter. The following 
is the list and the dates of battles at sea, or on the lakes, in which 
the English were losers, and in which they suppressed their own 
reports, while they continued to publish those reports in which 
they were successful, viz. :— 


Hornet and Peacock - - - - - Feb. 24th, 1813. 
Enterprise and Boxer - - - - Sept. 5th, 1813. 
Chauncey and Yeo - - - - - Sept. 28th, 1813. 
Peacock and Epervier - - - - April 29th, 1814. 
Wasp and Reindeer’ - - - - - June 28th, 1814. 
Wasp and Avon - - - - Sept. Ist, 1814. 


Constitution and Cyane ard Levant Feb. 20th, 1815. 


Hornet and Penguin - - - - March 23d, 1815. 


‘ 
' 


Although the reviewer pretends to analyze all the battles, he 
overlooks the last himself, while he speaks of those which imme- 
diately precede and follow it. Now the President was taken as 
late as the 15th January, 1815, and we get /wo letters on that oc- 
casion, while the eight actions above named could not produce 
one! A great and powerful nation like England would not be 
apt to adopt so equivocal an expedient, without some very strong 
moral inducement; and we think Mr. Cooper ought not to have 
been sneered at for mentioning the “ moral consequences” of the 
war. 

Then the altering the rates of the ships was another sign of the 
times. It was what all Europe had not induced England to do 
before. We think, moreover, that the very language of this re- 
view, when it compliments America, as it does from time to time, 
quite freely, is another moral consequence of the war. But for 
that war, and its successes, a very different article would have 
been written, in our judgment at least. 

We come now to a matter of serious import. It will be re- 
membered that a very bloody conflict took place in 1815, on Lake 
Borgne, between an English boarding party, under Captain Lock- 
yer, and several American gun-boats, under the orders of the 
present Commodore Ap Catesby Jones. The gun-boats were all 
taken, but the defence was desperate, and their success cost the 
enemy dear. The English admit a loss of 94 men, while Mr. 
Jones thought it could not have been much less than 400. Mr. 
Jones, however, was wounded, and had not as good opportunities 
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of observing as some of his officers, all of whom estimated the 
loss on the part of the English at between 200 and 300 men. 
These facts are stated by Mr. Cooper, in his text ; and in a note 
he adds as follows, viz. :— 

“ The disagreement in official returns, in matters that will not admit of mis- 
takes, leaves no choice but to suppose intentional departure from facts, some- 
where. In the British official account of the battle of New Orleans (8h January, 
1815), their loss in killed is stated at 293. It is weil known that the field was left 
in possession of the Americans, and that they transferred the dead to the enemy for 
burial. In his letter of the 9th January, General Jackson says : ‘ Upward of 300 
dead have already been delivered over for burial, and my men are still engaged in 
picking them up within my lines, and carrying them to the point where the enemy 
are to receive them.’ Colonel Hayne, the American Inspector General, under whose 
orders the dead were given up, reports-them at 700. The English report their mis- 
sing at 475, and Colonel Hayne reports the prisoners at 501. A private letter, 
wriilen on the 13th, says: ‘In one small spot alone, on the left of our lines, they 
Sound 378 dead bodies,’ or 75 more than the total loss of the enemy’s official ac- 
count. It was of so much moment to impress the seamen with the idea that the 
danger of attacking in boats was not great, that we find a motive for the differ- 
ence in the accounts of the affair of Lake Borgne. It by no means follows that 
an officer writes what is published.” 

This statement, and the suggestion of Mr. Cooper that official 
reports are sometimes altered for effect, excites the ire of the re- 
viewer, who comments freely on the opinion that the English sys- 
tem would allow of so gross a fraud as falsifying reports. In 
stating the case, he quotes nof the above cited note, but from it 
—discreetly omitting all the portion we have put in italics—and 
then, assuming that the matter refers only to Lake Borgne, pro- 
claims that Mr. Cooper's issue rests wholly on “ vague and incon- 
sistent reports founded on the hurried observations of a party of 
prisoners.” We shall stigmatize all this as worse than disingen- 
uous. Let us look alittle into the facts. Mr. Cooper first states 
that the British give their loss, on Lake Borgne, at just 94; but, 
that the American officers, who were carried off to the English 
fleet, and kept on board the ships with the wounded for a consid- 
erable time, afiirm it as their opinion, that the enemy lost from 
250 to 400 men. Commenting on this discrepancy, Mr. Cooper 
introduces his note. First, he proves a gross discrepancy in the 
official reports of the battle of New Orleans, having the means in 
his power ; and a discrepancy that must leave the impression of in- 
tentional misrepresentation somewhere. The /illed of a battle are 
frequently included by mistake among the missing, and vice versa ; 
but in this case, the prisoners taken by the Americans exceed the 


missing reported by the English, while the dead found on the 
field are as 700 are to 293. These facts are given in corrobora- 
tion of the ¢heory, and then, without saying what was the precise 
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loss on Lake Borgne, the suggestion is thrown out that there was 
a strong motive for concealing it. Will the reviewer pretend to 
say that all the officials of his own government are so very pure 
that they will never color, or trifle with rigid facts, in order to ef- 
fect an object? He has done it himself, in this very case! Why 
did he omit to quote the part of the note we have put in italics, 
and which goes directly to establish the justice of Mr. Cooper’s 
general suggestion, but to state the case unfairly, and to effect an 
object much less important than the cunquest of a country, viz., 
the conquest of Mr. Cooper? He quotes the first and the last 
sentences of the note, but omits a/l the intermediate, which com- 
pletely justify the writer’s position. He will permit us to tell 
him that, under the circumstances, he makes but a very indiffer- 
ent figure in vaporing about integrity, and fairness, and gross in- 
consistencies. Or does he wish us to understand that he is worse 
than his government? If so, men will naturally hesitate about 
accepting homilies from such a source. 

Then as to the probabilities and hurried observations of the 
prisoners of Lake Borgne, and as to the inconsistency of their 
opinions: Mr. Jones, being wounded, had not as good means for 
observation as the officers who were not. He estimated the loss 
as high as 400; the Jowest estimate of the other officers was about 
250. Now men resolved on fraud, would settle down on a fixed 
number, and stick tothat. There was no opportunity for definite 
enumeration but by means of comparison, the boats being scat- 
tered, as well asthe prisoners. They arrived at the general opin- 
ion that the Joss was diminished very essentially ; though differ- 
ing among themselves as to the precise number. All this strikes 
us as being very natural, instead of being very inconsistent. 

But, if deception and management of this nature be so very re- 
pugnant to the British system, how will the reviewer explain the 
affair of the suppressed reports? Even Mr. James admits the fact, 
—and let us inquire into its character. When a government, or 
an individual, is in the habit of laying before the world certain 
documents, with the profession of a wish for publicity, they im- 
pliedly contract the engagement to act fairly, and to suppress 
nothing. The suppression itself, without explanation or acknowl- 
edgment, might very properly subject the party to the imputa- 
tion of disingenuousness, more especially when the world had a 
right to think nothing was withheld; but, when all that is favora- 
ble is published, and all that is unfavorable suppressed, it becomes 
next-door neighbor to deliberate misrepresentation. Suppose a bank 
in the voluntary practice of publishing its statements for the in- 
formation of its stockholders, for a long series of years, until it 
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had got a certain reputation for a love of publicity. Then sup- 
pose it suddenly to cease laying before the world its losses, while 
it flourishes its gains: what should»we think of the honesty of 
its directors? ‘This case is a near parallel to that of the English 
suppressed reports; and in the matter of the bank, a court of 
equity, in certain questions that might well arise, would be very 
apt to pronounce its course a legal fraud. If from the sublime 
to the ridiculous is so short a passage, to alter a report is but a 
step from suppressing it, under the circumstances named. 

As the reviewer, however, fancies the English system so un- 
favorable to these practices, we will put a plain case before him. 
The battle of Bridgewater, or Lundy’s Lane, was fought in 1814. 
General Brown commanded the Americans; Sir Gordon Drum- 
mond, the English. ‘The first’ stated in his official report, that 
he carried certain pieces of cannon (9 in number) at the point of 
the bayonet, repulsed three desperate efforts to retake them, and 
held them until the enemy fairly left the field. He then returned 
to camp, himself being wounded, leaving directions with General 
Ripley to follow, and bring off the captured guns. The guns 
were abandoned, for want of horses, and subsequently taken pos- 
session of by the English. On the other hand, the report of Sir 
Gordon Drummond is so worded as to convey the idea, that the 
gu s were only momentarily in the hands of the Americans, 
through the vicissitides of charges, a circumstance of frequent 
occurrence. In a word, the report of General Drummond, as 
repects these guns, leaves a very different impression on the 
reader from that of General Brown. ‘The last says he took the 
guns, and kept them, until resistance ceased ; the first, that they 
were in danger, and that was all. Now, General Ripley was tried 
for not bringing off these very guns, and the proceedings were 
of a personal and vindictive character. Still he did not think of 
showing that General Brown never took these guns ; or, that having 
taken them, Ae lost them again, the most natural course in the 
world, for a man who felt he was wronged, by being accused 
of not having brought off guns that his superior had not left in 
his power. He was acquitted, on the ground that he had not the 
physical force at command necessary to execute the order. Here 
then is as clear a case as could be proved, in the nature of things, 
that Sir Gordon Drummond’s published despatch did not state the 
truth; containing an equivocation that was tantamount to a 
fraud; and the question arises, who was guilty? We think the 
agents who published, and not the officer who wrote the report. 
Sir Gordon Drummond probably told the whole truth, but it was 
an impolitic truth to circulate, with the Canadas in jeopardy, and 
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when a sentence or two, judiciously introduced, could mystify the 
matter, so as to answer all the purposes that were thought ne- 
cessary. At all events, somebody caused that report to contain 
what was, virtually, a misstatement, and we think the act savors 
more of the tricks of politics, than of the fair dealings of a soldier. 
There is a curious discrepancy of the same character connected 
with the battle between the Wasp and Frolic, to which both Mr. 
Cooper and the Edinburgh advert. The Frolic’s main-yard was 
down when the battle commenced, having been injured in a 
gale. Captain Whinyates put this gale, which he terms “a mosé 
violent gale of wind,” only the night that preceded the battle, which 
certainly gives him a much more crippled appearance than if it 
had occurred two or three days earlier. Captain Jones says, he 
encountered a “heavy gale” /¢hree days before the battle, but that 
he made the enemy at the midnight which immediately preceded 
the battle, and kept near him until they met. He clearly had no 
“most violent gale of wind on the night of the 17th October, 
(the battle was fought the 18th,) while it would seem Captain 
Whinyates, who could not have been more than ten or fifteen 
miles distant, had. Mr. Cooper suspects the offices have been at 
work here; and if not, the discrepancy must be admitted to be 
most remarkable. It would be but an incipient step, in the down- 
ward course of suppressing reports altogether, to have just al- 
tered a date in Captain Whinyates’s letter. At all events, the 
American officers affirm that there was no gale of wind on the 
night of the 17th; and Captain Whinyates affirms, or is made to 
affirm, that there was, and “a most violent gale of wind,” too. 
In addition, “a most violent gale of wind” is hardly nautical in 
sound. 

Before closing the subject, we will make one more sum in the 
rule of three; our contemporary being professedly fond of arith- 
metic. Mr. Jones’s officers think the enemy lost on Lake 
Borgne, say 250 men. The British report says the loss was 94. 
At New Orleans, the British report puts the killed at 293; 
Colonel Hayne, at 700. Here are our premises: 

293 : 700 ::94: 224. 

Thus, by carrying out the proved misstatement of the account 
at New Orleans, we get something very like the conjecture of 
the American officers of Lake Borgne. We do not put this case 
under the notion that rigid arithmetical proportions are observed 
in these little embellishments in history, but to demonstrate that 
the capabilities for contraction, in the one case, are sustained by 
the facts of contraction in the other. 

But our limits admonish us of the necessity of closing. This 
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article of the Edinburgh is a piece of shallow special pleading, clum- 
sily put together, and very easily refuted in every line. We think 
we have done this, in part, though we have left most of that 
which relies on the authority of James, to fall by its own weight. 
Having shown Ais value,* it is unnecessary to diss@s. him twice, 
and that, in many instances, too, in relation to the same events. 
The Edinburgh closes with high professions of respect for 
America and her marine, and some remarks on Mr. Cooper that 
it would have been wiser, as well as more true, to have sup- 
pressed. The last is virtually accused of having a feeling of ill 
will to England on account of slights received in her society! If 
the glory of the English navy can be defended by means no more 


* The following statement will show the real value of the “* Occurrences”’ as au- 
thority. James gives a table, p. 399, of what he calls the comparative tonnage, 
force, &c., of the two squadrons, while Commodore Chauncey consented to re- 
main quietly in port, leaving Sir James Yeo to pursue his operations at Os- 


wego, V1Z. :— 


British. Americans. 
Metal in broadside, 2752 do. do, 2316 
Men, 1517 do. do. 1311 
Tons, 3787 do. do. 3510 


Now Mr. Cooper says, on the authority of the documents on file at Washing- 
ton, and the information he received from the best sources, that when Sir James 
Yeo appeared off Oswego, as mentioned, Commodore Chauncey, under the im- 
pression that Sir James had not yet got his two frigates ready, prepared to go out 
and meet him. ‘“ The greatest exertions were now made to get the Pike, Madi- 
son, Jefferson, Sylph, and Oneida ready to follow him,” says Cooper ; “ these be- 
ing all the vessels that had their armaments,” &c., &c. On hearing from Captain 
Woolsey that one of the frigates was certainly with Sir James, and from Lieu- 
tenant Gregory that he had seen the other off the Ducks the same day, the idea 
was abandoned, of course. Luckily, James gives us his own authority for the 
force of these five American vessels ; and, although the account is grossly exag- 
gerated, the Edinburgh cannot cavil at it. We give it preference to the truth, as 
the shortest way of silencing objections, viz. :— 





Tons. Broadside metal. Men. 

Pike, 820 360 100 
Madison, 490 374 210 
Jefferson, 530 362 185 
Sylph, 400 174 75 
Oneida, 287 198 115 
Total, 2527 1468 985 

Tons. Metal. Men. 

Thus, instead of - - - - 3510 2316 1311 
We get, according to Mr. James himself, 2527 1468 985 
Difference - - - 983 848 326 


Now compare these results, which, be it always remembered, are derived from 
Mr. James's own statements of what he alleges were the force, complements, &c., 
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manly and just than these, the service must, indeed, be in a bad 
way. We do not believe it, and we think every true gentleman 
in that service will fee] that it has been humiliated by an attempt 
like this. ‘Te “History of the Navy of the United States” is not 
written in tl ‘spirit of the ‘‘ Naval Occurrences” of James. It 
certainly is ‘ot full of personal detraction, nor does it betray such 
a temper o. malignancy as to authorize such a charge, for in- 
stance, as we have brought against James in the case of Com. 
Biddle. Captain Marryat has done Mr. Cooper the justice to say, 
his opinions of England cannot have been owing to any neglect re- 
ceived in that country. A great nation is degraded by its defend- 
ers, when the frank allegations of a traveller are imputed to causes 
so unworthy. We regret there has been so much of it in this 
country ; for we take it as a proof of narrowness of views, and 
of provincial vulgarity of mind. If Mr. Cooper’s history could 
have been written down by fair argument, we should have heard 
nothing of this pitiful personal attack. It is unworthy of the char- 
acter of the Edinburgh ; and savors much more of the miserable 
and low-minded tactics of the Quarterly—a periodical] that has all 
the narrowness of feeling and tone that distinguishes narrowness 
of political views. 

As to England, and the peculiar relation in which she now 
stands to this country, we have a word to say. It is a fact not to 
be concealed, that the national hostility that has so long prevailed 
in England toward this country, is fast being transferred to Amer- 
ica. The hold which England had on our feelings has got to be 
slight indeed, and it is now confined principally to a few book- 
worms, devotees of monarchy, and the remains of the old school 
of doctrinaires in politics. We should say, notwithstanding the 
great increase of population, that where England had two men 
of the only five American vessels that were armed, with what he admits were 


the figures on the British side, and we get the following, viz. :— 


Tons. Metal. Men. 
English, 3787 2752 1517 
American, 2527 1468 985 
Difference, 1260 1285 532 


In these statements the British figures are diminished, while the Americans are 
exaggerated ; but, admitting that the five vessels mentioned were all the Ameri- 
cans could use, the results are inevitable consequences from Mr. James’s own 
premises. That the Americans had no other available vessels at that time, fit to 
go into such an action, can be established by official documents. The boasted 
details of Mr. James are nothing but impudent assertions, obtained, half the time, 
from the gossip of partisans. It is scarcely necessary to say that most of the 
other tables of the writer are as faulty as this here exposed. 
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with her, in feeling, at the declaration of war in 1812, she would 
not have one to-day. Setting aside the direct’ interests of trade, 
we believe a war with that country might, at any hour, be made 
extremely popular in this. Nor can we conceal from ourselves 
that America is much more likely to rush into a conflict, in the 
present deranged condition of her material interests, than when 
all her pecuniary resources are prosperous. ‘Then, change would 
be deprecated by the multitude ; now, it is sought. In the actual 
state of the country, many sources of wealth would be imme- 
diately benefited by a war. Such would be the fact with rail- 
roads, canals, manufactures of all sorts, and even with banks. 
These are considerations that ought to render all men cautious, 
who really wish to see justice done by means of reason and friend- 
ly dealing, rather than by a resort to force. 

We are not the advocates of war, except in cases in which the 
nation is clearly right. We do not believe that communities, any 
more than individuals, are justifiable in making the last appeal, 
unless fully sustained by moral principles ; and we reject the plea 
of mere policy as altogether untenable. Still, we firmly believe 
that the dignity of a nation is inseparable from its policy, and we 
see an intimate connexion between the maintenance of this dig- 
nity and the maintenance of its rights. 

As for the usual language about a “‘ common origin” —“ com- 
mon history” —‘‘ common usages,” as between Great Britain and 
this country, it has little weight on our minds. We deem it dis- 
courteous to other nations, and, in some respects, dishonest. It 
is, in particular, discourteous to France and Russia—two nations 
that have befriended us, in trying circumstances, against this very 
country of our fathers, and which are entitled to receive at our 
hands at least the boon of impartiality. It is dishonest, because 
it is opposed to our duties. When this republic took its place in 
the great family of nations, it was with the implied understanding 
that it recognised certain great principles of justice to govern its 
intercourse with foreign states. No reservation was made in fa- 
vor of England, or of Englishmen ; nor was any reservation made 
against them. They were to be like the rest of mankind—in war, 
enemies: im peace, friends. We see no propriety in especially 
fostering, or in especially denouncing them. They are an ex- 
ceedingly great nation, and as such to be respected and honored ; 
on the other hand, they are an exceedingly grasping and ambitious 
nation, and as such vigilantly to be watched. Their enterprise, 
courage, dexterity, manliness, and nationality, all command our 
profound admiration ; while their policy often excites our appre- 
hension, and their fallacies our distrust. More or less of these 
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feelings must blend with our views of national policy, as applied 
to all powerful communities. England, for obvious reasons, may 
excite more of them than any other state, but the principle of 
general intercourse should be that of rigid neutrality in all public 
transactions. When we look beyond this great rule of right, and 
inquire into those private motives that sometimes influence men 
to act in opposition to their duties, we find much to regret, but 
little to conciliate. There is a long catalogue of grievances, in- 
cluding impressments, commercial spoliations, illegal blockades, 
atrocious calumnies,—and all heightened by contumely publicly 
expressed. Inthe exercise of the high moral duties that nations 
are as much bound to respect as private men, we are willing to 
let the mantle of oblivion fall over the past, so far as that past is 
connected with the measures of the republic ; but it is too much 
to ask us to forget everything, and to lick the foot that has spurned 
us. As to that amity which is founded in trade, the only hold we 
have on the affection of England, it has its uses, beyond a doubt ; 
but when it struts forth in the garb of sentiment, it becomes as 
offensive to feeling and taste, as every man of ordinary intellect 
knows it to be false. There is but a single rule which a great na- 
tion ought to, or which an independent nation can adopt, in its con- 
trol of these interests ; and language cannot express it better than 
it has already been done in the words of a patriot of our own— 
“To ask for nothing but what is right, and to submit to nothing 
that is wrong.” 

We most sincerely hope that the difficulties which now exist 
between this country and England may be, fairly and ecreditably 
to both parties, amicably disposed of. If war should come, how- 
ever, we well know what to expect in a naval point of view. We 
shall by no means be annihilated. England cannot, in 1842, do 
with America what she was unable to effect in either 1776 or 1812. 
Still we shall have a brave and a stubborn enemy to contend with. 
Battles, by seaaand land, will be both won and lost, and the result 
will be to satisfy each party that neither is to be despised as an 
enemy, while each ought to be prized as a friend. 

After having carefully examined the entire article of the Edin- 
burgh, we meet in it but a single remark that is worthy of the an- 
cient reputation of that journal ; and that is, where it tells us that 
America has yet to send forth her fleets, and achieve victories 
that may influence the politics of the civilized world, before she 
can properly claim to be a great naval power. ‘To this opinion 
the writer of this paper fully subscribes. As yet, America has 
rather given pledges of her naval capabilities, than accomplished 
anything to take a high place in history. That principle of dif- 
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fusion and of individual exertion which characterizes her system 
and her habits, has extended to her marine, which exists, as 
yet, merely as a corps of partisans, rather than as a great naval 
army. At this moment, she ought tc have a fleet of six or eight 
line-of-battle-ships collected and practising for the purposes of 
comparison and discipline. The cost would be insignificant in 
comparison with the benefits. Any man who ever saw five ships 
in company a few days from port, and these same ships three 
months out, will understand the immense difference that is pro- 
duced in their combined physical powers, by means of practice; 
and it is only by this combined physical power that great results 
are to be attained. Notwithstanding all the reviewer’s friendly 
professions, it is easy to see his production is the work of one 
inimical to this country ; and the truth he utters in this respect, 
as a taunt, is not the Jess a truth because it comes from an 


enemy. 


{The authorship of the preceding article is too transparent on its face to 
escape the observation of any reader. Although a departure from our usual 
course, we have allowed some passages in its conclusion, materially differ- 
ent from what would have been our own language, to go unmodified, in 
the confidence that they would be received as conveying the sentiments of 
the able author of the “ Naval History of the United States” on the subject 
of War, rather than those of the Democratic Review—which have been 
freely declared on more than one occasion within the past year. The ab- 
sence of that gentleman, together with the pressure of time in the passage 
of the article through the press, precluded the opportunity of personal con- 
sultation with a view to any such changes or suppressions. It may be 
proper also to mention, that the same cause has prevented the usual sub- 
mission of the proof-sheets to the author’s eye—occasioning, probably, some 


typographical errors claiming the indulgence of the reader.]-—Ep. D. R. 


IMPROMPTU, 
WRITTEN ON THE PALM OF A SMALL WHITE GLOVE. 


No realm that e’er owned monarch’s sway 
Hath stretched so far o’er wave and land, 
But that I’d cast it all away 
For that of this dear little hand! 


And even though it rise to smite, 
I only pray to be allowed, 

As pious Christian, loyal Knight, 
Humbly to kneel and “ kiss the rod !” 


i 
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THE SONG OF THE GALLANT MAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER. 
BY H. GATES. 


Hien rings the song of the Gallant Man, 
Like the organ’s tone and the churchbell’s chime ; 
Who lofty deeds can proudly span, 
Deserves not gold, but heroic rhyme. 
Bless God, that to sing and praise 1 can— 
To sing and to praise the Gallant Man. 


The thaw-wind comes from the noon-day-sea,* 
And puffs through Italy thick and wet; 

The clouds in flocks before him flee 
Like sheep by the hungry wolf beset: 

He lashes the fields and crashes the woods, 

And the ice bursts forth from the lakes and floods. 


On the mountain’s top dissolves the snow; 
The rush of a thousand waters sound; 
The meadow becomes a sea below, 
And in torrents all the vale is drowned. 
High roll the billows, across their course, 
And rocks of ice with mightiest force. 


On pillar, and arch, and heavy pier, 
Of quarried stone, from base to hood, 
A bridge lay over the river here, 
And midway a little cottage stood. 
Here dwelt the tollman with child and wife— 
Oh, Tollman! Tollman! fly for life! 


They threaten and threaten with hollow clang ; 
Loud howl] the storm and waves abuut ; 
Too late the affrighted tollman sprang, 
And gazed from his roof on the scene without. 
“Oh! merciful Heaven! Oh, pity thou! 
Lost! all lost! Who shall succor now !” 


The clods roll down, leap after leap, 
From either shore, on left and right, 
From either shore, the billows sweep 
Pillar from arch,—in vain is flight ! 
And the trembling tollman, with wife and child, 
Howls louder than the storm-wind wild! 


— a mueeeee oases — ee 


* The Mediterranean :—“ Mittagsmeer.” 
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The clods roll down, heap after heap, 
On either end, both left and right; 
And pillar by pillar away they sweep, 
Before the torrent’s strengthening might. 
And ruin approaches the middle now: 
“Oh! merciful Heaven! Oh, pity thou!” 


High on the far-off bank there stands 
A swarm of gazers, great and small; 
And each one cries and wrings his hands, 
But none may rescue from that thrall, 
The trembling tollman, with wife and child, 
Who howl for help through the storm-wind wild ! 


Song of the Gallant Man sing’st thou? When ?— 
Like organ’s tone and church bell’s chime— 
Go on! So name him,—name him—then! 
When namest thou him, my gentlest rhyme ? 
The ruin approaches with fearful waste— 
O, Gallant Man! Gallant Man! haste thee, haste! 


Quick galloped on lofty steed, thereby, 
A noble Count, serene and bold, 
What holds the Count in his hand on high 2 
’Tis a heavy purse, stretched full of gold 
* Two hundred pistoles to him who dare 
To rescue the trembling sufferers there !” 


Who’s the Gallant Man? The Count? Is’t he? 
Say on, my noble song,—have done! 

The Count was gallant, by Heaven! but see! 
I know a gallanter, braver one! 

And the ruin goes on, with fearful waste— 

O, Gallant Man! Gallant Man! haste thee, haste! 


And ever louder puffed the gale, 
And ever higher swelled the foam, 
And ever deeper sank, to fail, 
The hope that a succorer yet would come ; 
While pillar by pillar sank in the flood, 
To the crumbling arch where the cottage stood. 
“ Ffalloo! Halloo! Fresh, brave! draw near !” 
Again the Count held his prize on high ; 
Though each one heard, each shrank with fear, 
And of thousands not one ventured nigh! 
In vain for rescue, with wife and child, 
The tollman howled through the storm wind wild. 
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Lo! humble and true, a farmer’s lad, 
With travelling staff, came boldly forth ; 
In frock of rustic coarseness clad, 
And gait and mien of honest worth. 
He heard the Count—he took his pledge, 
And gazed on the scene from the torrent’s edge. 


And quick, in God’s name, firm and strong, 
He sprang in the nearest fisher’s boat ; 

Through eddy, and storm, and billows-throng, 
He warily kept his craft afloat ; 

3ut ah! the boat was all too small 

To save at once the sufferers all! 


And thrice he pushed his little boat 

Through billow, and eddy, and tempest’s roar, 
And thrice he warily kept afloat, 

Till every soul was safe on shore; 
And scarcely the last on the firm earth stood, 
Ere the last arch fell and sank in the flood! 


And where is the Gallant Man? tell me, who? 
Say on, my noble song, and bold! 

The farmer-boy risked one life, ’tis true ;— 
And risked he that for clink of gold ? 

Had the Count withheld his prize of pelf, 

Would the farmer-boy have risked himself? 


“Here,” cried the Count, “ my vigorous one, 
Here is thy prize; tis thine,—the whole !” 
Say on; was that not bravely done ? 
By Heavens, the Count has a noble soul! 
But a nobler—a heavenlier—swells the breast 
That beats in the farmer-boy’s homely vest ! 


“ My life for gold was never sold; 

I eat and drink my fill, though poor ; 
But such is not the tollman’s lot; 

Give him who needs—I ask no more.” 
So spake he, with hearty and firm intent ; 
Then turned his back, and away he went. 


High ring’st thou, Song of the Gallant Man, 
As the organ’s tone and the churchbell’s chime ! 
Who deeds like this can proudly span, 
Deserves not gold, but heroic rhyme. 
And blessed be God, if in song I can 
Make deathless the praise of the Gallant Man! 
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EARLY LIFE OF JEREMY BENTHAM.* 


In a former number of this Magazine,+ we took occasion to ex- 
press our views of the philosophical merits—in the departments 
both of morals and legislation—of the great founder of the Utili- 
tarians. We are happy to be able, by the receipt of an early 
number of the first part of Mr. Bowring’s Memoir of him, to 
furnish our readers with some traits of his personal character. 
This might have been done before from the “ Recollections” of 
Dumont, and from the various sketches and notices of the Eng- 
lish Reviewers, but not with so much satisfaction and detail as it 
is now in our power to do it, from the more authentic ma- 
terials gathered by his friend and literary executor, Mr. Bowring. 

There is a part of the life of all distinguished men which is gen- 
erally the most interesting, but with which the public, notwith- 
standing all their curiosity, are seldom made acquainted. We 
mean their youth and early education. Nothing can be more 
agreeable than to know how those who have come to exert an 
important influence over the minds of mankind, or on the des- 
tinies of society, comported themselves before they began to at- 
tract the attention of the world—when, free from the conscious- 
ness of observation, they acted freely, and gave a loose rein to the 
native bent of their dispositions, unawed and untrammelled by the 
conventionalities and restraints of our forced social existence. 
How eagerly we catch at all the traits of the childhood of great 
men, which either tradition or history has preserved! How we 
pore over the lessons given by his mother to the infant Wash- 
ington! With what a strange feeling of delight do we read of the 
fierce independence and inflexible energy of the military student 
of Brienne! And what treasures would we have given, had some 
school-companion, or brother playwright of Shakspeare, seen fit 
to let us know somewhat of his sports on the merry banks of the 
Avon, or his madcap pranks in the midnight streets of London! 
“Can we not,” asks D’Israeli, speaking of the youth of genius, 
“in the faint lines of his youth, trace an unsteady outline of the 
man? In the temperament of genius, may we not reasonably look 
for certain indications or predispositions announcing the perma- 
nent character? Is not great sensibility born with its irritable 
fibres? And the unalterable being of intrepidity and fortitude, will 
he not, commanding even amid his sports, lead on his equals?” 


— — — 


* The works of Jeremy Bentham, now first collected. Part XIX., containing 
Memoirs of Bentham, by John Bowring, including Autobiographical Conversa- 
tions and Correspondence. Edinburgh, 1842. 

t See Democratic Review for 1840, 
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In the case of Bentham, we should be compelled to answer the 
question in the affirmative. As soon as he began to think, he 
was very much the same being he was when, forty years after- 
wards, he projected the grand scheme of Panopticon, or when, 
eighty years of age, he devoted days and nights to the develop- 
ment of his benevolent principles of legislation. ‘The same 
originality and ardor of mind, the same disinterested love of 
truth and of his species, the same eccentric methods of thinking 
and speaking, characterized him at either period ; the only differ- 
ence being, that in the one he was Bentham the young philoso- 
pher, and in the other, Bentham the old philosopher. 

Mr. Bowring, fortunately, has collected the memorials of his 
early years; and as these are full of interest, as well as little 
known, we shall occupy ourselves briefly with a few of their more 
striking or entertaining incidents. 

Bentham was born in Houndsditch, London, in the year 1748. 
His father was a prosperous scrivener, once a Jacobite, but who 
transferred his allegiance subsequently from the Stuarts to the 
Guelphs, without, as Bentham himself says, ‘much cost in con- 
veyancing.” His mother, whose maiden name was Alicia Grove, 
belonged to the family of an honest shopkeeper. Their resi- 
dence, at the time of his boyhood, was in a retired spot, called 
Browning Hill, where, in the company of the grandmother Grove, 
a widow Mulford, and an unmarried great aunt, Deborah, their 
lives passed with great uniformity and comparative comfort. 
The father, rather of a worldly, ambitious turn, not having sue- 
ceeded to the best of his wishes in securing a distinguished 
place in the world’s regard, conceived great hopes of his son. 
At first, the diminutive size and feeble health of that son led him 
to fear that these hopes might be disappointed, but the astonish- 
ing precocity which the child soon manifested only heightened 
and inflamed his ambition. Many examples of this unusual for- 
wardness are furnished us by his biographer. Bentham knew his 
letters before he was able to speak. The Latin Grammar and 
the Greek alphabet he learned on his father’s knee. As soon as 
he was well able to read, he began to write; and before the sixth 
year of his age, he was tolerably skilful in music. His earliest 
recollections of infancy were, as he expressed it, of being 
“starved” for want of books. No opportunity for enlarging his 
knowledge was allowed to pass without being seized upon with 
the utmost eagerness. One or two pleasant instances of the 
avidity with which he read whatever he could lay hold of, are 
recorded in the present volume. It happened one day, before he 
was “breeched, and he was breeched at three and a half years 
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old,” he had gone with his father and mother, and some of their 
acquaintances, to take a walk. Their talk, which was about Mr. 
This and Miss That, soon became wearisome to the child; he man- 
aged to slip away from them unperceived, and scampered home, 
The house was far off, but he reached it some considerable time 
in advance of the pedestrians. When they came in they found 
him seated at table—a reading desk upon the table, and a huge 
folio upon the reading desk—a lighted candle upon each side, 
and the boy most intensely engaged in study. ‘The work was 
Rapin’s History of England ; nor was this the first time that he 
had hung enamored over its pages. 

In the year 1751, Bentham being then in his fourth year, there 
is in his father’s book of accounts an entry for “ Ward’s Gram- 
mar, ls. 6¢.—Fani Colloquendi Formule, 6d.— Nomenclator 
Classicus Trilinguis, 8d.—being two and eight-pence for Jeremy 
junior,” showing at what age his classical studies began; and in 
the year 1753, a nicely written scrap of Latin is preserved among 
his father’s memoranda, with this notice: “Mem. the line pasted 
hereon was written by my son Jeremy,” and a few days after this 
is the following entry: ‘Paid to Mr. Robert Hartley, for double 
allepine for Jeremy’s coat and breeches, to his pink waistcoat, 
£0. 12s. 3d.” 

Bentham’s parents united in keeping out of his way, as far as 
they were able, all books of amusement. They were possessed 
of a strange conceit, that there was a sort of moral contagion in 
works of that kind, which would bend his mind from more pro- 
fitable and elevating studies. Knowing, too, his passion for read- 
ing, and that he contrived to get hold of all books that were ac- 
cessible, they laid an absolute prohibition upon fictions and 
poetry. The list of these, therefore, to which he was restricted 
is rather curious, particularly as connected with the impression 
they made on his young mind. He has himself given this ac- 


count of the matter :— 

“There was first,” said he, “*‘Burnett’s Theory of the Earth,’ in folio, by 
which I was informed of the prospect I had of being burned alive; ‘ Cave’s Lives 
of the Apostles,’ in a thin quarto, with cuts, in which the said Apostles were rep- 
resented playing, each of them, (as a child with a doll,) with that particular in- 
strument of torture by which he was predestined to be consigned to martyrdom. 
Another quarto was an old edition of Stow’s [Chronicle], in black letter. This 
Chronicle had stories in it which acted upon me with a fascination similar to that 
which certain animals are said to be subjected to by the serpent, to which they 
become, in consequence, a prey. Several pages there were, by every one of 
which I was filled with horror as soon as ever I ventured torisk a glance at them. 
Yet never could I venture into the little closet, in which almost the only sources 
of my amusement were contained, without opening the book at one, or two, or 
more, of the terrific pages, and receiving the accustomed shock. The book con- 
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cluded with a description of a variety of monstrous births. I thought the world 
Was coming to an end. My sensibility to all sources of sentiment was extreme, 
and to sources of terror more particularly so; and these volumes teemed with 
them. There was also a ‘ History of England,’ in question and answer, by a Mr. 
Lockman, with a qnantity of cuts: but my father’s caution had not gone so far as 
to divest the book of its embellishments, though better it would have been for my 
peace of mind if it had; for there it was that I saw the blessed martyr, Charles, with 
his head on the accursed block—there it was I saw the holy bishops burning as 
fuel at Smithfield—there it was I saw the Danish Coldbrand, with a Saxon’s 
sword in the act of finding its way into his body. Not long after, to this * His- 
tory of England,’ was added a ‘ History of Rome,’ in like form and demeanor, by 
the same author. Lockman was secretary to some associated company, into 
which my father had contrived to introduce himself; which incident was perhaps 
the cause of the instruction I was destined to derive from these two sources. 
Lockman was of the number of my father’s protegés. He may have given these 
books to my father. My father had some books: I knew it well; for they some- 
times escaped from the receptacle in which he destined them to be buried; the 
being allowed access to which would have been indeed a pleasure and a privilege 
tome. Such was ‘ Churchill’s Voyages,’ in several volumes folio. I saw them 
once or twice by accident, but never knew whence they came nor whither they 
went. In these I should have found instruction, and most useful instruction : but 
then the instruction would have had amusement to sweeten it; and that idea was 
not to be endured. My father gave me once ‘ Pheedrus’ Fables ;’ but fables, in- 
asmuch as they are stories in which inferior animals are represented as talking 
together like men and women, never had any charm for me. One of my tribula- 
tions at this time was the learning Church collects: they used to give me the 
colic; but my father insisted on my getting them by heart. When living at Ald- 
gate, a volume of Swift's works was left about. There was the poisoning of 
Curl. I did not know what to make of it, whether it was true or false, serious 
or jocular. It excited my sympathy, however; a sort of provisional sympathy. 

*¢ Rapin’s History of England,’ which I often read, whatever benefit it might 
have been of in other respects, was of little advantage in a moral point of view. 
Rapin was a soldier by trade, and his history is a history of throat-cutting on the 
largest scale, for the sake of plunder; and such throat-cuttings and plunderings 
he places at the summit of virtue. Edward the Third’s claim to the throne of 
France was, in my view, an indisputable one. I followed his conquests in their 
progress with eager sympathy. My delight grew with the number of provinces 
given up to him against the will of their inhabitants, and with the number of 
Frenchmen left dead in the field of battle. Yet doI remember how great was 
my mortification when, afier so many victories gained, he had, at the head of one 
hundred thousand men, advanced to the gates of Paris, which I thereupon ex- 
pected to find given up to him withouta struggle, and all France following its ex- 
ample ; instead of that, the termination of his career—of this part of it, at any 
rate—was the same as that of a certain king of France of whom it is narrated, 
that he, 

‘With forty thousand men, 
Marched up the hill, and then 
Marched down again.’ 


On Calais, too, I could not help thinking that he had bestowed more time than it 
was worth. Our conquerors, I observed, had, according to the account given of 


them by the historian, two main instruments by which their conquests were ef- 
: ins rts was the sword,—a brilliant instrument, never 
fected: Gne of these instruments was tl i brilliant inst i‘. 
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beheld by me without delight, as it glittered in my eyes; the other instrument was 
negotiation,—a word which met my eyes too ofien, and never without annoy- 
ance. Having consigned the sword for a time to the scabbard, Edward betook 
himself to negotiation; and how it was that so much was to be got by negotiation, 
and so little, in comparison, by the sword, I could by no means explain to myself, 
nor find explained. At the sight of the word negotiation, my spirits began to 
droop; at the sight of the sword, when once more drawn from the sheath, they 
revived again. In a victorious king, merit was in the direct ratio of the number 
of armed men slaughtered by him, and in the inverse ratio of those employed in 
slaughtering them. With this impure alloy, during a great part of my boyhood, 
was mixed up the pure virtue which the moral part of my frame had imbibed 
from reading ‘ Telemachus.’ Such were the contents of my library ; a library that 
was no otherwise my own than by the door being left unlocked of the small room 
in which the books were deposited; a room on the first floor at the head of the 
principal staircase, situated over the principal door into the house, At this house, 
in which my father scarcely ever made a longer stay than from Saturday evening 
to Monday morning, he had no library of his own. My mother was too much 
occupied by her children, and other family concerns, to have a moment's time 
for books. 

« As to my grandmother, she had her own library. It was composed, besides 
the Bible, of two or three books of devotion, so much in use as nearly to have 
fallen in pieces. These books, not containing any of them the poison of amuse- 
ment, there could be no objection to my studying them as much as I pleased. 
One of them was the book of sacred poetry, by Bishop Ken. It began— 


‘ Awake, my soul! and with the sun, 
Thy daily course of duty run ;’ 


the first lines of the first hymn; and to render them the more intelligible, the sun 
was represented in a vignette as beginning his daily course, and making himself 
a pattern for me. I feel even now the sort of melancholy which the sight of it 
used to infuse into me. Another book which was imported for my use, did not 
contribute to lessen my melancholy : it was ‘ Dodsley’s Preceptor,’ with the Vis- 
ion of Phedora, and the Hermit of Teneriffe, found in his cell: the production of 
the gloomy moralist, Samue! Johnson—of one of the last of whose clubs I became, 
in process of tine, a member. Like Godwin, this man infused a tinge of melan- 
choly, though of a different hue, into every book he touched. There was the 
poor ideal traveller, toiling up the hill, with Reason and Religion for his guides, 
and an unfathomable abyss at each side, ready, at the first faux pas, to receive 
his lacerated corpse ; as it actually did those of the greatest part of the travelling 
population whom I saw toiling toward that summit which so few of them were 
destined to reach. Every now and then, after reading a page in this history, or 
another page in that system of cosmogony which taught me to look out for that 
too probable day in which I should be burnt alive, it oceurred to me that I had 
better not have been born: but, as the misfortune had actually happened to me, 
all I could do was, of a bad bargain to make the best, and leave the rest to 
chance or Providence. . Had I had children of my own age to associate with, 
these gloomy ideas would not have filled so large a portion as they did of my time. 


Except once or twice, no such solace was I destined to experience.” 

Bentham appears to have been remarkable also in early life for 
his extreme susceptibility of the emotions of pleasure and pain; 
a lively sensitiveness to the beauties of external nature ; strong 
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feelings of humanity for animals, and an invincible love of truth. 
His boyhood was generally a very happy one. ‘There were many 
sources of enjoyment within himself, and the tenor of his existence 
was in the broad way of felicity. In this, perhaps, we perceive the 
secret of that serenity which marked his old age. No strong 
passions nor disquiets, arising from internal difficulties, filled his 
young mind with the bitterness which is apt ever afterward to 
tinge the intellectual perceptions of its victims. Another thing, 
which it is important to observe, hinted at in the above extract, is 
the want of associates which he felt for the greater part of his 
juvenile life. It had a strong influence, no doubt, in habituating 
his mind to the self-reliance, the complete and even prejudicial 
independence of the deductions of other intellects, for which he 
was distinguished beyond all other men that we can call to mind. 
Had his playmates been more numerous and more congenial, their 
companionship would have created a deference for the opinions 
of others; the absence of which we think a defect in his mental 
constitution. Not that he was ever intolerant, although sometimes 
unjust; his impatience of theories and sentiments different from 
his own, not permitting to give due weight and authority to what- 
ever of excellence or merit they may have contained. 

From the year 1754 to 1763, or from the sixth to the fifteenth 
year of his age, he was at school and college. The purposes that 
were the employment of his life, seem to have been formed in his 
mind at a very early period. He related once to Mr. Bowring 
that he had a distinct recollection of the time when the conviction 
impressed itself upon his heart, with the strength of an instinct, 
that he should devote himself to legislation. It was on an occa- 
sion when several friends of his father were engaged in discus- 
sing the subject of genius. Having perplexed themselves, as peo- 
ple generally do, we have observed, who attempt definition, they 
called in the boy to settle the dispute. What is genius? asked 
the father; but the poor timid, trembling child, although celebra- 
ted as a prodigy, knew no more about it than did the three grave 
and learned doctors of divinity who composed part of the com- 
pany. Yet he did not, like them, give up the question in despair. 
He was puzzled by it, and whatever puzzled him could not be 
dismissed until some solution was found for it. For a long time 
he was haunted by the topic, until it occurred to him that genius 


must mean invention. Quick as thought, he asked himself, ‘‘ Have 
I a genius for anything? What can I produce?” Then came 
another question, “ What of all earthly pursuits is the most im- 
portant?” Helvetius had said Legislation. ‘Have I genius for 
legislation?” Again and again was the question put to himself; 
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he turned it over in his thoughts; he sought every symptom he 
could discover in his natural disposition and acquired habits. 
“And have | indeed a genius for legislation? | gave myself, fear- 
fully and tremblingly, the answer—Yes!” 

Is there a man living who has read the works of Bentham, who 
will say that there was anything of vanity in the reply 2 

At school, the Westminster school, Bentham obtained consid- 
erable reputation as a maker of Greek and Latin verses. A great 
many specimens of these, mostly written in his tenth year, are 
given by his biographer. ‘They are .nteresting, not as showing 
any prodigious powers for language or versification—although 
not without great merit as schoolboy exercises—but as indicative 
of the peculiar structure and turn of his mind. Formed, as they 
are, after the ancient models, they are yet in idiom, thought, and 
association, thoroughly English, and that an English after Bent- 
ham’s own sort. Verse-making, however, was not the subject to 
which he most inclined. Indeed, all the exercises of the school 
appear to have been irksome to him, on account of the stupidity 
and despotism of the teachers. Like all sprightly youth, he felt 
that its time-consuming and logic-chopping methods were any- 
thing but useful or agreeable. 

On the 27th June, 1760, Bentham’s father set out with his son 
to place him at Oxford. He was thus made a gowned collegian 
when he was only twelve anda half years old: ‘ An extraordi- 
nary age, or youth rather,” says his biographer, “for University 
education, but the precocity of Bentham’s talents was the cause. 
He was not only very young, but very short—quite a dwarf—so 
that he was stared at in the streets wherever he went.” On ac- 
count of his tender age, he was not at first required to take the 
oaths—a ceremony for which, even then, he felt the greatest re- 
pugnance. But he was called on to subscribe to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Established Church, and the necessity threw him 
into the greatest distress. We cannot but regard it as a singular 
degree of conscientiousness in One so young, that he should ob- 
ject to going through a process which ninety-nine persons out of 
a hundred look upon as a mere unmeaning form. But he viewed 
the matter in a higher and more serious light. Understanding 
that the sole object of such a signature was the declaring, after re- 
flection, with solemnity and upon record, his concurrence in the 
truth of the propositions to which his name was to be attached, it 
seemed to him that he was bound to examine them in that aspect. 
He accordingly did so, but with an unfortunate result. In some 
of their doctrines he could discover no meaning at all, and in 
others no meaning that he could reconcile either to reason or 
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Scripture. He found that some of his fellow-collegiates were 
sharers in his distress ; on inquiry, they learned that one of the 
Fellows of the college was set apart, by virtue of his office, to 
remove all scruples of the kind we are speaking of; and they 
immediately repaired to him. But his answers were cold and 
unsatisfactory ; the substance of them being, that it was not for 
uninformed youths, such as they, to presume to place their pri- 
vate judgment against a public one, formed by some of the holi- 
est as well as best and wisest men that ever lived. Bentham re- 
luctantly acquiesced in the decision, but through the whole of his 
after-life he regretted the hypocrisy that he was forced to prac- 
tise, and protested vehemently against the despotism which thus 
applied the discipline of Procrustes to the dictates of the con- 
science. 

The tutors and professors at Oxford, according to his biogra- 
pher, offered nothing to win the affections of Bentham. Some of 
them were profligate, and he was shocked with their - rofligacy ; 
others were morose, and their moroseness alienated him; but the 
greater part were insipid, and he had no taste for insipidity. Yet 
he seems to have discharged his duties with commendable dili- 
gence. 

Nor were the students any more agreeable than the instructers. 
All sorts of oppressions were exercised by the older upon the 
younger classes. ‘“ They were all either stupid or dissipated,” 
says Bentham. “I learned nothing. I played at tennis once or 
twice. I took to reading Greek of my own fancy ; but there was 
no encouragement ; we just went to the foolish lectures of our 
tutors to be taught something of logical jargon.” We refer to 
this as evidence of the condition of the English Universities, on 
the testimony of a good judge, less than a century ago. 

{n 1765 Bentham was entered as a student of the Court of King’s 
Bench, Westminster Hall. He was an attendant upon the lectures 
of Blackstone, whom he describes as a formal, precise, and affect- 
ed lecturer, just what might be expected from the character of 
his writings, cold, reserved, and wary—exhibiting a frigid pride. 
But the lectures were popular, and many of Bentham’s compan- 
ions took notes of them, although he was unable to do so him- 
self, because his “thoughts were occupied in reflecting upon 
what he had heard.” His first brief, after he had begun the prac- 
tice of law, was got from a Mr. Clarke; it was a suit in equity, on 
which £50 depended ; and the counsel he gave, with a most un- 
lawyerlike disinterestedness, was, that the suit had better be put 
an end to, and the money that would be wasted in the contest 
saved. His own remarks upon his entrance to the practice of his 
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profession are amusing. ‘On my being called to the bar,” he 
says, “I found a cause or two at nurse for me ; my first thought 
was, how to put them to death: and the endeavors were not alto- 
gether without success. Not long after, a case was brought to 
me for my opinion. I ransacked all the codes; my opinion was 
right according to the codes; but it was wrong according to a 
manuscript unseen by me, and inaccessible to me—a manuscript 
containing the report of I know not what opinion, said to have 
been delivered before I was born, and locked up, as usual, for the 
purpose of being kept back or produced, as occasion served.” It 
may be expected that, under these circumstances, an ingenious 
and original mind as his was would not be the most favorably 
disposed to the practice of law. He very soon contracted a dis- 
gust for it. “I went to the bar,” he says, “as a bear to the 
stake.” Ina short time he relinquished the practice entirely— 
but he did not relinquish the study of the law. On the other hand, 
he prosecuted the study with increasing zeal and activity. He 
had become filled with a great notion of the reform of legislation, 
and applied all his powers to the preparing and fitting himself for 
the task. An extract from his common-place book will show 
how various, comprehensive, and benevolent were the schemes 
that at this time occupied his thoughts :-— 


Subjects for Premiums. 

1. “ Essay on the Measures to be kept in Legislation, in all cases between 
Private and Public Interest.” 

2. * Essay on the best method of reducing the burden upon the Nation from 
sinecures and unnecessary offices, consistently with a due attention to the rights 
of the present patrons and possessors; with a due examination of the question 
how far, and whether to bad or good effect, the balance of power would be af- 
fected by such a scheme. None but a good minister will have the courage to 
endure such a discussion as this.” 

3. “ The best collection of examples of virtue adapted to the different classes 
of mankind.’ 

4, “The best Moral Catechism for the use of Schools.” 

5. “The best Legal Catechism for the use of Schools.”’ 

6. “ History of Criminal Law in this Country, divided according to the several 
crimes. A compilation, or rather, as the degrees of merit in the execution of it 
could not be very various, and the compilation would be too voluminous to en- 
gage a number of writers upon hazard,—An Essay delineating the plan, and in- 
dicating the sources from whence the materials are to be obtained.” 

7. “A new Treatise on a new species of Brachygraphy, or a System of Rules 


for the Conversion of Long Sentences into Short Ones, for the Legislatorial Style.” 
Title for a Book. 
“The Homage of Foreigners to the British Constitution.” 
Education. 
1. Moral Department.— Inspire a hatred for conquerors, and a contempt for 
their admirers. Show the difference between conquest by an individual, and con- 
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quest by a nation. Conquest by an individual, especially made in the ancient or 
modern Eastern manner, is robbery in the gross.” 

2. Scientific.—** Elements of all sciences upon playing cards. The contents 
to be made the subject of conversation.” 

3. Moral.—* Inspire a general habit of applauding or condemning actions ac- 
cording to their general utility. Professional affections to be exploded. Natural 
affections to be encouraged, keeping clear of inhospitality. Family affections to 
be stationed in their proper place, viz., subordinate to natural ones.” 

4. “Inspire a contempt for ancient philosophy, or philosophy of words.” 

*“ The question between Christians and those who are not so, is a question of 
evidence. It is as unreasonable to make a difference of opinion on this question, 
one Way or another, a matter of reproach, as the question, whether such a will 


Was or was not made.” 


The following letter from Bentham to his father, indicates the 
nature of his occupations, and of his literary projects, in 1776 :— 
Bentham to his Father. 

 Honorep Str: I am now at work upon my capital work, I mean ‘ The Criti- 
cal Elements of Jurisprudence.’* Iam not now, as heretofore, barely collecting 
materials, but putting it into the form in which I propose that it should stand. I 
am working upon a plan which will enable me to detach a part and publish it 
separate from the rest. The part that I am now upon is the law of Personal In- 
juries : from thence I shall proceed to the law relative to such acts as are Injuries 
to property and reputation. This will include the whole of the criminal law rela- 
tive to such offences as have determinate Individuals for their object. This part 
may be characterized by the name of the Law relative to Private Wrongs; the re- 
mainder, in that case, will come under the law relative to Public Wrongs; but a 
much clearer and more natural line will be drawn between the offences that re- 
spectively come under those divisions, than the technical mode of considering the 
subject would admit of Blackstone’s drawing. Previous to these details, will 
come that part of the work which contains the general principles by which the 
execution of those details is governed. Of this preliminary part the plan is pretty 
well settled, and the materials in good part collected. 

* By what I have seen and learned concerning Sam‘st work, I doubt not his 
doing great things in geometry. The rogue is pressing me so, I must be done ; 
I have sent him upon the mare, thinking this would be a good opportunity of his 
having a couple of rides. 

**T am, Dear Sir, yours most dutifully and affectionately, 
(Signed) * Jerry BENTHAM, 

“ Fetcham, 1st Oct. 1776.” 


Labors of this sort, however, did not satisfy the ambition of 
his father, who saw him desert the avenues to opulence and dis- 
tinction, for the barren field of philosophy, with keen disappoint- 
ment. He had fondly predicted, from the early promise of his 
son, a career of progressive honor at the bar and on the bench ; 
to be crowned, perhaps, with the possession of the great seal— 


* When the book was printed in 1780 (it was not published till 1789), he changed 
its name to “ An Introduction to the Principles of Morals aud Legislation.” It ts in 
vol. i. of the Works. 

t His brother, afterward Sir Samuel Bentham. 
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what then were his feelings, when he found that son manifesting 
the paltry desire to attain no higher station than that of a bene- 
factor of mankind? It was, indeed, grievous for the old gentle- 
man; but we do not learn that the world has since much re- 
gretted the choice. As for ourselves, we are disposed to speak of 
the change as one of the happiest events in history. That a per- 
son of the peculiar structure of mind of Bentham, with his acute- 
ness, his rigidity, his independence, and his creative power, 
should have resolved to make himself an exception to the general 
run of lawyers; that he should have determined to pursue his 
profession, not as a means of profit or honor, but in order to 
point out its defects and suggest their remedies ; that he should 
have relinquished the labor of writing briefs or pleading causes, 
for the sake of creating a vast inductive system of moral and 
political philosophy; that he should have thought the improve- 
ment of society of more consequence than his own individual 
advancement, are reasons for the gratitude and thanks of man- 
kind. The boldness no less than the originality of his designs— 
of which, at this late day, our familiarity with the subjects 
hinders us from forming an adequate idea—would place him in 
the first rank of brave and independent thinkers. What Bacon 
was to the physical sciences, Bentham was to the science 
of law. 

Bentham’s first printed compositions were two letters, written 
for a paper called the Gazetteer, when he was twenty-three years 
old, and a defence of Lord Mansfield—whose character, how- 
ever, he did not admire. But the first publication that gave him 
a name was an admirable and caustic criticism of Blackstone's 
introduction to his Commentaries. It was named a “ Fragment 
on Government,” and was originally intended to make part of a 
larger work on the same general subject. He sent it forth with- 
out his name, but the extraordinary acuteness and force of its 
logic, and the beauty of its style, brought it speedily into notice. 
It was successively ascribed to several of the most eminent and 
accomplished lawyers and writers of the times. Lord Mansfield, 
Lord Camden, and Lord Ashburton, were each supposed, by dif- 
ferent persons, to have been the author of it. But at last, through 
the anxious desire of his father to obtain some alleviation for 
the long-suffering inflicted by the perversely disinterested course 
of his son, the secret took air. He was soon forced to repent of 
his weakness; for, says Bentham, “No sooner had the images 
of its reported illustrious father vanished—no sooner was it 
known that the bantling was the offspring of somebody known 
to nobody, than the rate of the sale underwent a sensible diminu- 
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tion.” It was attacked with no little ferocity ; anathemas were 
thundered against the presuming head of its author, and his 
opinions, political and religious, were called in question, with all 
the freedom and insolence of ribaldry. Indeed, so great was the 
opposition to him, that another work which he had prepared on 
Blackstone, entitled ‘“ Castrations to the Commentaries, being 
the 3d Chapter to the II. Book of that work, published, as it might 
have been,” was suppressed from a fear of prosecution. 

One effect of the publication of the “Fragment on Govern- 
ment,” was to secure him the acquaintance and friendship 
of Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne. ‘The 
pleasantest days of his life were, perhaps, those passed at 
the delightful country seat, Bowood, of this amiable and liberal 
nobleman. It was a magnificent domain, in the midst of a pic- 
turesque and beautiful country. The owner, shortly afterward 
the Prime Minister of England, was possessed of the finest graces 
of the intellect, and the rarest virtues of the heart; and his im- 
mense wealth and princely establishment were alike at the service 
of his friends of all ranks. Many of the most distinguished men 
of the age were his guests; and many poets and philosophers, 
yet unknown to fame, shared his hospitality. There might be 
met the sages of the law, with Camden, Jekyll, and Dunning at 
their head ; there were Franklin, Dumont, Linguet, and other no 
less noted men of science; there was that noble and estimable 
man and lawyer, Romilly ; and Bankes, Barre, and the younger 
William Pitt, were there; all mingling on terms of equality in 
pleasant social intercourse—now enjoying a rubber at whist, and 
then discussing the merits of statesmen and the movements of 
courts. Bentham, when introduced into this brilliant circle, had 
the manners and habits of a recluse. He was shy, modest, and 
reserved. But there was a shrewdness in his remark, a penetra- 
tion and solidity of judgment, and withal a depth of humor, that 
soon drew around him the master spirits of the assemblage. His 
nature opened under the genial influences of kindness and praise, 
and, in a little time, he found himself among the favorites of the 
household; sought by the men for his wisdom, and courted by 
the ladies for his pleasantry. Nor was he backward in returning 
the flatteries of the latter. One of them, however, touched him 
with a deeper feeling than that to which we give the name of 
admiration and esteem. In short, he fell deeply in love, and the 
history of his passion is a curious episode in his quiet career. 
His suit was rejected, and the incident seems to have been in- 
delibly fixed in his mind. In the eightieth year of his age, we 
find him writing in this manner to the object of his early attach- 


ment: 
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“T am alive,—more than two months advanced in my eightieth year, more 
lively than when you presented me in ceremony with the flowers in the green lane. 
Since that day, not a single one has passed (not to speak of nights) in which you 
have not engrossed more of my thoughts than I could have wished. Yet, take 
me for all in all, I am more lively now than then; walking, though only for a few 
minutes and for health’s sake, more briskly than most young men whom you see 
not unfrequently running. I have still the pianoforte harpsichord on which you 
played at ; as an instrument, though no longer useful, it is still curious,— 
as an article of furniture, not unhandsome: as a legacy, will you accept it? I 
have a ring with some of my snow-white hair in it, and my profile, which every- 
body says is like. At my death, you will have such another; should you come to 





want, it will be worth a good sovereign to you. * * * * ® Every minute 
of my life has been long counted, and I am plagued with remorse at the minutes 
which I have suffered you to steal from me. In proportion as I am a friend of 
mankind (if such I am, as I endeavor to be), you, if within my reach, would be 
an enemy. 

Who can fully appreciate the bearing of this incident on the 
subsequent life of the man, on his high and noble public career, 
and on the destinies of nations to which he has so powerfully 
contributed to give their direction? Who will not see in it a 
subject for profound reflection, of the most deeply interesting 
character? Disappointed in his love, he gave to his race, he gave 
to the cause of truth, he gave toa sublime philanthropy and an ex- 
pansive political philosophy, those mental energies, and those 
deep and deathless affections of the heart, which were thus de- 
barred from the natural vent their first young impulse had sought. 
Have we not here the key to Bentham’s whole life and character 1 
Alas for him, the good and great old octogenarian, thus writing 
to the unforgotten object of the love of such a mind and sucha 
heart! It has been, perhaps, our gain—but at what a cost to 
him! What fiction has ever presented a passage more profound- 
ly touching, to the reflecting mind, than these simple and quiet 
lines we are tempted again to repeat: “I am alive—more than 
two months advanced in my 80th year, more lively than when 
you presented me in ceremony with the flowers in the green 
lane. Since that day not a single one has passed (not to speak of 
nights) in which you have not engrossed more of my thoughts than 
I could have wished.” 

On the part of the lady, the impressions were not so deep. 
“T was present,” says his biographer, “a short time before his 
death, when the answer came to this letter—that answer was 
cold and distant—it contained no reference to the state of former 
affections; and he was indescribably hurt and disappointed by it. 
I talked to him, however, of ‘auld-lang-syne,’ and reminded him 
of Burns’ song and his beautiful reference to the times gone by. 
When I repeated, ‘ We twa hae pu’ed the gowans fine,’ he was 
cheered a little; the past recollection was brighter than the pre- 
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sent thought—but he was for a long time silent and greatly 
moved. At last he said, ‘Take me forward to the future, I en- 
treat you—do not let me go back to the past—talk of something 
—find out something to remove my thoughts from the time of 
my youth.’” 

We are glad that the name of the lady who could have re- 
turned a “cold and distant” answer to such a letter has not been 
given. Be it forgotten, so long as that of her noble, though un- 
happy lover, shall be remembered in the applauses and blessings 
of his kind! 

With one more extract we close our article for the present, 
promising, if we have an opportunity, to renew it after the ap- 
pearance of the sequel of Mr. Bowring’s delightful memoir. The 
extract, being a letter addressed to Lady E. G., is an example of 
his playfulness and humor :— 

** Hendon, Middlesex, 27th November, 1791. 


“ Honorep Mapam !—May it please your ladyship! I am the young man who 
was taken from behind the screen by my good Lady Warwick, in the room where 
the pianoforte is in Warwick castle,to wait upon your sweet person, and had the 
honor and happiness of accompanying you with the violin in one of Signor Bach’s 
sonatas. I hope your ladyship’s condescending goodness will excuse my freedom 
in addressing you, as I hereby make bold to do, wishing for the felicity of serving 
your ladyship in the capacity of musical instructer, or anything else I should be 
found capable of, being turned adrift upon the wide world, and out of place at 
; whom belike your ladyship knows,— 





this time. I served the Hon. Miss F 
she being, as I agn informed, your ladyship’s cousin-german,—for ten long years, 
and hoped to have served her till death, had I not been, with grief be it spoken, 
forced to quit her service by hard usage. She was a dear Jady, and a kind com- 
passionate good lady,—as I have heard everybody say, and to be sure so it must 
be, as everybody says so,—to everybody but poor me. To be svre it must have 
been my own unworthiness, therefore it would be very unreasonable for me to 
complain. I am sober and honest, willing to turn my hand to anything, and not 
at all given to company-keeping, as I am sure my said Jate honored lady, notwith- 
standing what has happened, will be ready to say for me. Dr. Ingenhousz, who 
is my lady’s head philosopher, being somewhat stricken in years, I was in hopes 
of being promoted to his place, when Providence should please to call him away, 
considering that we are all mortal; but my evil star has ordered it otherwise. 
The times being hard, I am willing to serve for small wages, having had nothing 
given me to subsist upon, in all the ten years, except the direction of a letter, and 
a message or two, and they were given me by other people. As to playing on the 
pianoforte myself, I thought it better not to trouble myself with any such thing, 


for fear of spoiling my teaching; by reason I have known your fine, tasty, fash- 
ionable, flourishing masters, who, instead of attending to their pupils, chose rather 
to keep playing themselves, for the sake of showing a fine finger. I am used to 
travelling, and am willing to attend your ladyship all the world over, as likewise 
to any part of England or Scotland; particularly the latter, which is the most de- 


jightful country upon earth. 
“I hope your ladyship will pardon my making so bold ; but I have a brother, a 
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colonel by trade, who has a good mistress, who has given him leave to go about 
for a while and see whether he can do anything to mend himself. As it has become 
the fashion for ladies to practise shooting, I think that he may find employment 
by teaching them that, or anything else in the art of war—think him qualified, as 
there would be no objection to his teaching,—although I can’t say I ever knew 
him draw a long bow,—to turn philosopher, as he has made greater bounces in 
his time than Philosopher Ingenhousz. Having learned metaphysics of the cele- 
brated Miss V-——, would be qualified as usher to a metaphysical academy, but 
would prefer private service. These few lines conclude with humble duty from, 


* Honored madam, 
“ Your ladyship’s most obedient, 


* Humble servant to command. 


« P, S.—O dear! O dear! well, what a lucky thing it was I happened to men- 
tion Scotland; it has brought the charmingest thought into my head that ever was. 
Did your ladyship ever hear of 2 place called Gretna Green? They have a way 
of playing duets there, and such duets, it beats all the concerts in the world; 
Signor Bach's music is nothing to it. There is no such thing as learning them 
at home: one must absolutely go there first to see the manner of it. There is a 
gentleman always, and a lady; and then a blacksmith in a black gown plays with 
his hammer dub-a-dub-dub, and yet it is but a duetafter all. Well, now, as your 
ladyship, I have heard, likes travelling, and Scotland is the delightfulest country 
in the world, how comical it would be if your ladyship were to take a trip next 
Saturday to Gretna Green, and I were to attend your ladyship, as, to be sure, you 
could never thing of going such a journey alone, and I would come slyly, just as 
it was dusk, and meet you just behind the Green-house, and nobody should know 
anything about the matter, and I would have a chaise-and-four ready, and off we 
would go with a smack, smack, smack ! to Gretna Green! And then Lady W. 
would cry—Where is Lady E.? and Lord W. would cry—Where is Lady E.? 
and nobody would know. And then all the servants would be called up, and there 
would be such doings, and all the while we should be playing duets at Gretna 
Green! and then we should come home again; and then there would be such a 
laugh; and then Lady W. would cry—How comical Mr. Bentham is !—I do vow 
and declare there is never a man shall play duets with my E. but Mr. B. 

« P, S.—Pray dear, sweet, good my lady—there’s a dear lady—don't say a word 


to any living creature about this, as it would quite spoil the joke.” 


* Dover Street, 29th November, 1791. 


« HonorED MapaAm: This makes bold to inform you that my lady and I have 
made it up, and she has given me what is my due, and more too, and a dear, 
sweet, good lady she is; wherefore I have altered my mind, hoping no offence, 
and as I stay in my place, have no call to go with anybody to Gretna Green, un- 
less it be with my lady. As everybody is willing to do the best they can for them- 
selves, hope your ladyship won't be angry, as a rolling stone gathers no moss, as 
the saying is; and it cannot be expected a person should leave a good place, un- 
less it were to better himself. Should anything amiss happen another time, 
should be very proud to serve your ladyship, or anybody. My brother being still 
disengaged, if agreeable, could venture to recommend him—and am, 


‘* Honored madam, 
* Your ladyship’s very humble 


** Servant to command,”* 
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ON ASSOCIATION AND ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY. 
BY ALBERT BRISBANE. 
(Fourth Article.) 


Tue minds of the leading politicians of aj] nations are so ab- 
sorbed by party interests, personal ambition, a national and ex- 
clusive policy, and by administrative and other minor Reforms, 
that they cannot take an interest in the elevation and happiness 
of the whole human race, and direct their attention to measures 
of a universal character and interest. Subjects of such a nature 
appear to them visionary, impracticable, or useless. 

If, however, there are any minds which do take a deep interest 
in the social elevation and happiness of the human race, they 
must shudder with horror at the frightful degradation and misery 
in which they are now plunged, and mourn over the contracted 
spirit and narrow policy of the leaders of nations, who govern the 
destinies of mankind. 

Are not the human race one great family of brothers, placed 
upon the earth by God to fulfil a noble trust or function? Are 
not all the individuals of this great family endowed with souls of 
the same nature—the powers of which are limited and restricted 
more by physical organization than by any original or inherent 
difference in essence or spirit? Do they not possess the same 
desires, aspirations, and passions, which impel them on to the 
accomplishment of the same destiny % 

Does it not appear consistent with eternal truth and justice, 
that this family should be united in bonds of peace and harmony 2 
that they should have the same great ends in view? that they 
should combine their talents, efforts, and energies to promote 
their mutual happiness and greatness, and that they should em- 
ploy the high intelligence with which they are endowed, to dis- 
cover the true laws and principles upon which society should be 
based, and their destiny? It seems as if all this should be so; it 
seems as if the great human family should be united, that they 
should be animated by mutual love and good-will, and labor in 
concert and with unity, to promote their true interests. 

But, unfortunately, it is not so; if we examine the condition of 
this human family, the soul will sicken at the spectacle which is 
offered. Antipathies, discords, and hatreds are rife among its 
members ; the darkest, gloomiest selfishness benumbs their hearts, 
and renders them callous to each other’s sufferings, and indifferent 
to each other’s welfare. A large majority of them are slaves, 
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serfs, or half-famished hirelings, toiling from the fear of the lash, 
or the fear of want and starvation, to produce the means of sup- 
porting a small minority in idle ease and luxury. Millions on 
millions of beings are at this moment suffering the varied tor- 
ments of physical privations and moral woes, and sinking under the 
load of their accumulated wretchedness ;—there are hearts that 
are wrung by anxiety,—bodies that are worn out with overbur- 
dening toil ;—there are hundreds of thousands of poor creatures 
at work in gloomy and suffocating mines, far from the light of 
day, and to whom beautiful nature and the charms of social in- 
tercourse are almost entirely unknown ;—there are other hundreds 
of thousands of miserable wretches immured in dungeons, expia- 
ting by suffering and ignominy, crimes into which they were 
plunged by poverty, ignorance, and temptations,—far less culpable 
than the societies which left them to become outcasts and crimi- 
nals ;—there are members of the family of man, and our brothers, 
who, at this moment, are mounting the bloody scaffold, where the 
soul, amid awful horror and despair, is to be torn by violence asun- 
der from the body, and sent to a dreaded future. The world is 
full of evil, full of poverty, wretchedness, despair, melancholy, 
insanity, and other sufferings and woes, which tongue cannot tell, 
and language cannot depict. 

So lives the family of man upon this fruitful and beautiful earth, 
—poor, miserable, ignorant, and degraded. Its members are di- 
vided in a thousand ways, and are preying upon each other like 
savage beasts, instead of living together like beings of the same 
species, with the same interests, and created by one God. Fraud, 
duplicity, injustice, and oppression are the means which they make 
use of in their operations, and truth, justice, and honesty, are 
banished nearly from the earth. 

It will, perhaps, be declared that this is an exaggeration, but it 
is not so; it is not one half the truth. Each individual sees 
merely the open or unhidden miseries which immediately surround 
him; the general wretchedness of the world, and its thousand 
hidden miseries escape him, and he heeds and thinks not of them. 
But let us embrace the whole earth in our view; let us bring to 
mind that millions of slaves are toiling under the lash for masters, 
that millions of operatives are drudging in want and destitution 
for employers, that armies are slaughtering each other to satisfy 
the ambition of rulers, that impoverished populations are taxed to 
starvation to supply a small minority with luxurious superfluity ; 
—let us bear in mind*these miseries, and others as great, and we 
shall see that the reality defies description. 

This frightful state of things is not natural and intended ; it is 
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not man’s destiny. It is a perversion, a deranged state of things, 
an overthrow of the laws of nature. 

What are the leaders of the world,—its politicians, states- 
men, and philosophers doing to reform the evils which exist, and 
to improve the condition of the human race? Unfortunately, 
nothing. In the first place, they know no adequate remedy, and 
if they did, they are too much absorbed by party, personal, and 
other considerations, to labor for its application. 

In England, one party wishes to reform the corn laws, so as to 
reduce the price of grain, and give bread to the famished mass 
at a little lower rate; another party, wedded to the landed inter- 
ests, is striving to maintain a high artificial price in this necessa- 
ry of life, in order to favor the landholders. In Ireland, O’Connel 
and his party wish to establish a Nationa] Parliament, believing 
blindly that it would be a remedy for the intense misery which 
oppresses their wretched country. In England, they have a Na- 
tional Parliament, and what does it do for the miseries of the 
people? In France, the liberal party wishes universal suffrage and 
an unrestricted liberty of the press, while the opposite party is 
laboring to restrict as much as possible all popular rights. In 
this country, the Whig party wants a paper currency with a na- 
tional bank ; the Democratic party wants a specie currency and 
no banks. After ten years of uninterrupted controversy upon this 
question, it has not yet been discovered that the currency is 
merely a secondary question, and that the primary and really im- 
portant one is an augmentation of production, or a vast increase 
of the products of labor, which are the only real wealth, and an 
equitable division of profits. The question of the currency should 
be made subordinate to that of a good organization of industry. 

The measures which the political leaders of nations are con- 
tending for operate merely upon the surface of social interests: 
they go so little to the foundation of things, that if they were 
fully carried out, they would produce no perceptible effect. Could 
the Whig party establish a national bank, and an extended credit 
system, it would only facilitate a part of the operations of one 
class in society—the merchants. If the liberal party in France 
could establish fully the liberty of the press and universal suf- 
frage, of what consequence could they be to the twenty-two 
millions of peasants there, who have but six cents a day on an 


average to defray all expenses—food, lodging, clothing, educa- 
tion, &c., and the vast majority of whom can neither read nor 
write ? When the mass are sunk in such poverty and ignorance, 
a reform in the system of labor, education, and other fundament: 


al 
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elements of society, is first necessary; political reforms should 
follow next in order. 

Not only do the political parties which occupy the attention of 
the world propose no measures of any practical utility and of a 
high character, but they misdirect and bewilder human intelli- 
gence ; they engage the leading minds in strife and controversy, 
arouse in them party animosities, entangle them in the mazes of 
party intrigue, and after encircling them in this contracted sphere, 
leave them no other aim for the object of their labors than self- 
aggrandizement and the satisfaction of personal ambition. 

Here we have an explanation why men, endowed by nature 
with superior minds, like Peel, Thiers, Webster, or Calhoun, 
waste their lives, talents, and energies in fruitless controversies 
and superficial reforms, to the neglect of great and fundamental 
questions, and why they cannot see the simple and important 
truth, that the evils which afflict society are social, not political in 
their nature, and that a Social Reform only can eradicate them. It 
is also the reason why, having no knowledge of other means than 
the impotent ones offered them by politics, they declare visionary 
the grand idea of elevating morally, intellectually, and physically 
the condition of the whole human race, and of securing to them 
their happiness. Instead of forwarding the interests of mankind, 
they are perhaps, unintentionally, the worst enemies of the hu- 
man race, for they bring the weight of their reputation and talent 
to bear in spreading doubt, apathy, and discouragement, as to the 
possibility of ever doing away with poverty, misery, and other 
social evils, and of improving effectually the social condition of 
man. They have monopolized the business of reform, and are 
leading nations after them on false routes which are strewed with 
strife, commotions, and revolutions, and which wind in a false 
circle without producing any great results. 

It is unfortunate that the controversies and quarrels of parties 
should absorb so many of the first minds of the world, and oc- 
cupy them with trifling subjects and unimportant plans of 
amelioration. ‘THe Lonpon Puatanx,* in speaking of political 
writers and politicians, and their conflicting measures, jestingly 
remarks : 

“ The gentlemen of the press are at present engaged with sub- 


jects so very small, that we can compare them to nothing better 


* The London Phalanx is a weekly paper, edited with great ability, and de- 
voted to the cause of Association and a Social Reform. In Paris, La Phalange, 
which appears three times a week, is engaged in the same great cause. These 
two papers are spreading rapidly the social principles discovered by Fourier 
through Europe. The New York Tribune is doing it in this country. 
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than animalcules in a drop of water. Like animaleules, too, they 
are principally intent upon devouring one another. ‘To subdue 
an individual is an affair of immense importance. To rail elo- 
quently at one, to expose him, to dissect him, to rake up a dust- 
heap of scandal against him, to collate his speeches and his 
writings, and prove by quotation that he has contradicted him- 
self again and again, is a task for a clever and a popular writer 
alone to accomplish. A blockhead should not attempt it. The 
Times has found that Lord Palmerston is gifted by Providence 
with an especial genius for writing on the wrong side of the 
question. This was not intended as a compliment, but as it 
means that Lord Palmerston has an especial genius for writing 
on the opposite side of the Times, he must, in that case, be one 
of the most powerful antagonists that The Times has; and when 
the Times is wrong, his lordship must be magnificently right. 
Abuse sometimes overshoots itself, and speaks compliments with- 
Mia ee eC hm. 

“The press altogether exhibits a moral chaos. Darkness is on 
the face of the deep. But we have no doubt that light shall 
arise, and reduce the chaos to order. One little sect of Chaotics, 
one little band or general of a band, is ever engaged in undving 
what another has done. The Whigs put up the Poor Law, and 
now the grand point to be accomplished by that chaotic battalion, 
is to put itdown. ‘This chaotic battalion, however, is resolved 
to keep it up. Another battalion is setting up the Rural Police, 
and they, in their turn, are antagonized by a Protestant corps, 
which protests against the Rural Police, as merely an appendage 
to the new Poor Law. This is another great patriotic end, to be 
accomplished by the men of chaos, to put down the Rural Police! 
What an immense importance the animalcules attach to this 
point ; how they wriggle and spurt with their little heads and tails, 
and their tiny little feet, and hands with pens in them! and how 
vicious they look! They seem to think that ‘the cloud capped 
towers and the gorgeous palaces, yea, the great globe itself, and 
all that it inhabits,’ are dependant on their exertions! Superior 
beings are, perhaps, looking at them through a microscope, and 
showing Daniel O’Connel and the editor of the Times for a curi- 
osity. We think we hear the loud laugh of admiration re-echo- 
ing from the celestial blue, as a celestial giant exclaims, ‘What 
wicked little things, to be sure!’” 

Our object in glancing at the miseries which oppress the human 
family, and in insisting on the impotency of present political 
measures and reforms, is to show the necessity of new and deeper 
measures, and a social reform. The great majority of persons con- 
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demn the idea of Association and a social reform as visionary. 
We must show them how visionary are their political reforms, 
in order to inspire them with some degree of impartiality and 
modesty. 

Association, with its system of /¢tractive Industry, concert of 
action and unity of interests, is a new and great measure, full of 
grand results. The object of those who advocate it, is to organ- 
ize one Association, which may serve as a model for others, and 
lead to.a general imitation. 

When Fulton built his first steamboat, he foresaw that later 
thousands would cover the seas and rivers of the world; and that 
his discovery would lead to a reform in the navigation of the 
globe. To effect such a reform, it was first necessary to con- 
struct one steamboat which would prove practically the ad- 
vantages of steam navigation, and serve as a model which the 
world could copy. 

We know that Association will lead to a social reform, that is, 
to a reform in industry or labor, in commerce, banking, educa- 
tion, in the business and social relations of men, and other ele- 
ments of society. That it will elevate morally and physically 
the condition of the human race, and secure to all wealth or 
abundance, and education or intellectual development; and lead 
to the establishment of liberty, justice, and unity upon the earth. 
We know that Association will later realize these magnificent re- 
sults, and to commence this great movement, we have but to 
establish one Association which will convince the world by prac- 
tical experiment of its immense advantages. The establishment 
of this first or model Association is the aim of our labors. 

Before we can establish a first Association, which will be a 
pattern on a small scale of a true social order, we must have our 
plans complete for the organization and regulation of all its de- 
tails, such as the distribution and cultivation of the lands—man- 
ner of building—the systems of labor or industry, of property, 
education, and division of profits—the manner of effecting ex- 
changes or carrying on commerce—the mode of individual re- 
lations, living, &c. 

On hearing the explanation of these details, the unreflecting may 
ask, what have they to do with a social reform, and the realizing 
liberty and happiness on the earth? They have a vast deal to do 
with them, for these details are the machinery or elementary 
parts of Association, which is the means of obtaining those im- 
portant ends. If all the parts are properly planned, and all are 
perfect in themselves, the whole will move on well and success will 
follow. 
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It might as well have been asked of Fulton, when he was plan- 
ning the details of his steamboat, what they had to do with a re- 
form in the navigation of the world? They of course had every 
thing to do with it—they were necessary to the organization of 
the means by which that reform was to be achieved. 

After these explanations, I trust that the details of Association 
will not appear unimportant. The success of the reform for which 
we are laboring, will depend entirely upon the perfection of these 
details, which are, as I previously remarked, the systems of 
property, education, labor, commerce, &c., &c. 

With these preliminary remarks, I will now enter upon a de- 
scription of the practical organization of Association. 

The proper number of persons for an Association is about two 
thousand ; a practical trial on a small scale could, however, be 
made with four hundred, but that is the smallest number with 
which Association can succeed. To establish a great variety of 
occupations, suited to all tastes and inclinations, to both sexes 
and all ages, to organize the system of groups and series, which 
is the mechanism or means by which industry will be rendered 
attractive, and to offer to every individual the choice of varied and 
agreeable social relations, four hundred persons at least are ne- 
cessary. Below that number industry could not be so organized 
as to become attractive, and other important conditions could not 
be fulfilled. This is the reason why Association cannot succeed 
with two or three, or ten or twelve families, although it can with 
a hundred, and better still with two or three hundred. 

An objection which is always raised against Association is, 
that as it is impossible to associate two or three families without 
discord breaking out among them, perhaps at the end of a week, 
it must be perfectly impossible to associate two or three hun- 
dred. Tnis objection, which appears reasonable at first, is en- 
tirely without foundation. God made man for Association, and 
not for the present system of isolated families, which is full of 
complication and waste, and in which there is a perpetual con- 
tact of antipathetic characters, and no diversity of occupations. 
Having made man for Association, he adapted his passions to it. 
In our present societies, which are based upon an opposite prin- 
ciple, they are out of their true and natural sphere ; their action 
is in consequence deranged and perverted, and they engender 
that discord, duplicity, vice, and crime, which we now see around 
us; and which is a reversed image of the order, justice, unity, 
and harmony, which the same passions would produce in a social 
order suited to their nature, and which would give them a true 
development. 
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How can we suppose that God could have created the passions 
without precalculating their action and effects? If his Providence 
be universal, it must extend tothe spiritual as well as to the material 
world ; and as he has organized the material world with wisdom 
and foresight, he must have created the passions for some wise 
end, and have assigned them an object worthy of his supreme in- 
telligence. If they produce at present discord and duplicity, in- 
stead of harmony and virtue, it is because they are mis-directed 
and perverted by the influences and action of our false societies. 
This mis-direction and perversion show those who see the goodness 
of human nature through its present perversion, the importance of 
establishing a true social order, which will direct the passions right- 
ly, and, in so doing, vindicate the dignity of man and the wisdom 
of God, who created them. but to return to practical details. 

For an Association of two thousand persons, a tract of land 
containing six thousand acres—say three miles square, will be 
necessary. For a small Association of four hundred persons, 
fifteen hundred acres will be sufficient. The first Association 
should be situated near a large city, that is, within ten or twenty 
miles of it, and not in the far West, as will be supposed by many. 
The vicinity of a city would offer numerous advantages and fa- 
cilities, such as a good market for its fruits, poultry, and lighter 
products, which are important to be possessed in making a first 
practical trial. 

The lands or domain of the Association would be overseen with 
the combined talent and skill of the most experienced and intel- 
ligent members of the Association, and would be cultivated as if 
it were the farm of a single individual. It would be beautifully 
diversified with gardens, parks, fields, fruit-orchards, vineyards, 
glades, and woodlands, and could be as highly improved and as 
elegantly laid out as the parks and gardens of the rich noblemen 
of England. 

The general supervision of the domain of the Association, and 
the various branches of manufactures and mechanics, would be 
under the direction of a Council of Industry, composed of persons 
distinguished for their talent, skill, and experience—and elected 
annually by the members of the Association. This Council will 
have under its supervision the industrial interests of the Associa- 
tion. Those members having the most knowledge of agriculture 
and horticulture, would examine carefully the domain of the As- 
sociation ; advise the different uses to which it should be applied; 
where grain should be grown, fruit-orchards and vineyards plant- 
ed ; where the vegetable and flower gardens, meadows, and wood- 
lands located, and how managed ; what alternation of crops should 
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take place ; the best system and seasons for ploughing and plant- 
ing ; and various other details relating to the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Association. Other members, skilled in manufac- 
tures and mechanics, and others versed in the arts and sciences, 
would aid with their advice and the results of their experience 
and study, in the prosecution of those various departments of hu- 
man activity. 

The Council would ascertain the value and importance of all 
new inventions and discoveries in mechanics and the arts, in ma- 
chinery and implements, new discoveries in agriculture, and im- 
provements of every kind, and introduce them accordingly into 
the Association. It would also take measures to procure the best 
races of animals, the finest varieties of fruits, grains, and vegeta- 
bles, flowers, shrubbery, and ornamental trees ; in short, it would 
forward in every way the interests of the Association. 

Agriculture is avast science. The farmer who lives isolatedly 
upon a little farm cannot acquire a fiftieth part of the knowledge 
necessary to form a perfect agriculturist. Out of an association 
of two thousand persons, a sufficient number might be chosen 
who possessed a great variety of acquirements and talents, and 
whose united knowledge and skill would guaranty a perfect cul- 
tivation of the domain. 

“If we compare in imagination,” says Fourier, “ the cultivation 
of a domain in Association, overseen like the farm of an experi- 
enced and wealthy agriculturist, with a tract of country cut up in- 
to little farms and subjected to the caprice of three hundred fami- 
lies, the contrast would be most glaring. Here, one family makesa 
meadow of a sloping piece of land which nature destined to the 
vine; there, another sows wheat where grass should grow; a 
third, to avoid buying grain, clears a declivity, which the rains will 
strip of its soil the following year ; while a fourth and a fifth mis- 
apply the soil some other way. The three hundred families lose 
their time and money in barricading themselves against each 
other, and in lawsuits about boundary-lines and petty thefts. 
They all avoid works of general utility which might be of ad- 
vantage to disagreeable neighbors, and individual interest is eve- 
rywhere brought into conflict with public good.” 

So long as agriculture is exercised by isolated families, so that 
the skill and knowledge of but one man are brought to bear in the 
great work of cultivation, it will be carried on in a desultory, 
ignorant, and miserable manner ; the soil will be abused in a hun- 
dred ways ; general poverty will exist (for agriculture is the main 
source of national wealth) ; and the landscape will offer that mo- 
notonous, lonely, and ugly aspect which it now does, and which 
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deadens all enthusiasm and love for Nature. The domain of an 
Association would bea perfect specimen of scientific agriculture, 
and a whole country covered with these domains would offer the 
most beautiful spectacle that could be conceived. 

In the centre of the domain would rise a large and elegant edi- 
fice, which would be the residence of the Association. It would 
be composed of a centre, wings, and sub-wings, and should be of 
the most varied general form, so as to offer the finest combina- 
tion of architectural masses, and avoid all monotony and uni- 
formity. If the square form, for example, were adopted, it would 
be heavy and monotonous, and would not answer the purposes of 
an Association.* 

The edifice of an Association might be considered a little 
town or city under one roof. It would replace three hundred 
little tenements or isolated dwellings of the present system, and 
would be planned in every way to promote the health, comfort, 
and convenience of the inhabitants. 

Around the interior of the edifice would wind an enclosed pi- 
azza or a spacious covered gallery. This gallery would connect 
all parts of the building, and would enable people to visit each 
other, to go to the public halls and saloons, to the library and 
reading rooms, to the church, to lectures and concerts, to the 
dining rooms, bazars, and workshops, or—in the language of As- 
sociation—to the Halls of Industry, without having to go through 
muddy streets, the wet and cold, and exposed, as people now are 
on leaving their warm rooms, to sudden changes of temperature, 
which carries off such multitudes with consumption, pleurisy, fe- 
vers, and other diseases. 

Our rude and defective system of building is the cause of a 
frightful amount of sickness, which would be avoided in Asso- 
ciation. 

The gallery encircling the inside of the edifice would offer a 
fine architectural display: it would be about twenty-four feet 
wide, the height of the building, and elegantly fitted up. If we 
compare the edifice of an Association to a little town or city, the 
gallery would be its street or public avenue. 

The basement of the edifice would be used for the kitchens and 
more noisy workshops, the latter would be located in one of the 
extreme wings. 

The first story would contain the dining halls, public saloons, 
council rooms, library, reading and lecture rooms, and the ex- 


a 





* They who can consult my work, entitled “ Social Destiny of Man,’’ will find in it 
a detailed description and engravings of the ground plan and front view of the 
edifice. 
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change, where the members would meet once a day to discuss 
various interests, to concert industrial and other meetings, and 
transact business both of a public and private nature. The church 
would be a separate building, located near the main edifice, and 
connected with it by means of a covered corridor. 

The second and third stories would contain the private apart- 
ments. There would be rooms, and suites of rooms for single 
persons or families, of different prices, and suited to all tastes 
and degrees of fortune. The private apartments would be sepa- 
rated by division walls, and families could live as retiredly, and 
enjoy the privacy of the domestic life as fully as they now do in 
our large cities, where the houses are only divided by division 
walls. The doors of their apartments would open upon the gal- 
lery. Those who wished to live quite privately, could take a suite 
of rooms in one of the wings, and they would be as isolated as 
they could desire. People would possess full liberty to choose 
their apartments, and would rent them as they now rent houses. 
An account would be opened on the books of the Association 
with the members, and they would be charged for their living, 
rent, articles purchased, subscription to baths, reading rooms, 
lectures, and other expenditures; they would be credited for the 
profits of their labor and the interest on their stock or capita] in- 
vested. A settlement would take place once a year. 

The lands, edifices, flocks, implements, and machinery of the 
Association, that is, its real and moveable estate, would be repre- 
sented by stock, divided into shares, which would be owned by 
the members according to their investments. This system will 
maintain individual property, while it will produce unity of inter- 
ests, which are two grand points to be attained. 

We propose a joint stock Association, the members of which 
would be co-interested partners, united for the purpose of apply- 
ing their labor, capital, and talent in the best and most judicious 
manner, and dividing equitably the product, according to the part 
which each one took in its creation. 

Men feel at present an instinctive dislike for Association. What 
is the reason? It is because our false system of society engenders 
conflicts of interest; because discordsand animosities exist between 
them which they think wiil alwaysexist; because the mass are more 
or less coarse and vulgar in their manners, language, and habits ; 
because difference of religious and other views, and incompatible 
tastes exist among them. Every one feels an antipathy to come 

‘In contact with discordant, undeveloped, and perverted beings— 
and although the individual who feels the antipathy may himself 
be discordant, undeveloped, or perverted, he nevertheless feels 
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the antipathy, for discord repels discord, as harmony attracts 
harmony. 

When Association with its system of sharehold property and uni- 
ty of action will have done away with conflicts of interests—when 
its uniform and integral system of education, which will develop 
morally, intellectually, and physically every child, will call out 
and perfect the powers of the mind, and elevate and refine the 





sentiments of the heart, so as to make every being all that nature 
intended he should be ;—when all this is accomplished, when unity 
and concord exist in society, and human nature is fully and har- 
moniously developed, then will man feel no dislike to live in close 
contact with his fellow-man, and then will Association appear the 
only true and natural order. 

In order to convey to the mind of the reader as clear and as 
practical an idea as possible of Association, and the difference 
between it and the present system of society, I will examine how 
three hundred families, or about two thousand persons, which is 
the proper number for an Association, now live, and how they 
would live in this new order. 

Three hundred families require at present three hundred sepa- 
rate houses, three hundred kitchens, three hundred fires, three 
hundred women to do the cooking,—and if they are farming 
families—three hundred separate little farms, three hundred barns, 
three hundred teams, an innumerable number of fences, and 
every thing else equally as complicated. All the details and op- 
erations attendant upon the wants of a family, such as cooking, 
washing, keeping up fires, and marketing, must be gone through 
with daily and separately by the three hundred families in the 
same manner and with the same detail as for an Association of 
two thousand persons, except the difference of scale. The waste 
of such a system is so enormous, that it would scarcely be cred- 
ited, were it shown in figures. This system of isolated families, 
forces also all women without exception to become house-keepers 
and cooks, for which three-fourths at least have no inclination, 
and compels them to undergo daily a repugnant round of occu- 
pations. 

This system of complication and waste must be done away 
with. Instead of three hundred littie farms, an Association would 
have a large and elegant domain ; instead of three hundred little 
dwellings and workshops, nineteen-twentieths of which are mere 
hovels and shanties, it would have a vast and noble edifice, situa- 
ted in the centre of its domain; instead of three hundred dirty 
kitchens, three hundred fires, and three hundred sets of cooking 
utensils, it would have one large kitchen fitted up with every con- 
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venience, and divided off into four or five compartments, for the 
different kinds of cooking, with four or five fires, and the best 
adapted machinery for facilitating all culinary operations; instead 
of three hundred women to do the cooking, it would have forty or 
fifty experienced cooks, who would be occupied alternately every 
other day ; instead of three hundred teams, which are so expen- 
sive, and generally of so poor a quality, it would have the requi- 
site number, perhaps fifty or sixty, and of the finest kind ; instead 
of three hundred barns and granaries, exposed to dampness, rats, 
and fire, it would have three or four large granaries ; instead of 
the innumerable number of fences which are now required, and 
which incur a waste as great as it is useless, it would have a few 
hedges ; instead of making twenty or thirty thousand separate 
little purchases and sales in the course of the year, as three hun- 
dred families now do, and which give rise to so many quarrels and 
law-suits, it would buy all its goods at wholesale, and besides the 
advantage of obtaining every thing of the best kind and free from 
adulteration, it would obtain them on an average at half the 
price. 

To what enormous economies would not Association give rise! 
What a source of wealth! and what a means of concert and unity 
of action! We live in a purely mercantile or money-making age, 
the all-absorbing desire of which is the acquisition of fortune, 
but so intense is its selfishness, that it prevents men from uniting 
and associating ; they speculate upon individual and isolated ex- 
ertion, hoping to make more by wresting from each other the 
products of their labor, than by uniting with them for the purpose 
of producing the utmost possible, and of dividing equitably the 
product of their industry. The selfishness engendered by our 
false societies thwarts its own ends, for Association with its im- 
mense economies, and its judicious application of labor, capital, 
and talent, is the only means of producing wealth enough to give 
an abundance to all ; without it, nine-tenths of the human family 
must remain poor, ignorant, and dependant, and nothing can pre- 
vent it; the form of government, even if it be the most republi- 
can, exercises very little influence. 

If we descend into minute details, we shall be surprised to see 
the immense saving which Association would effect—not only in 
time and money, but in useless drudgery and violated feelings. 
Three hundred families require at present, upon an average, six 
hundred fires, nine-tenths of the heat of which, owing to our 
badly constructed chimneys, are lost. In Association, one-tenth 
part of the fuel now used would be sufficient, and it could be 
made to go ten tames as far as it now does: machinery could be 
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driven by it, and the entire edifice of the Association—its public 
halls, saloons, reading-rooms, library, &c., &e.—could be warmed 
by tubes, so that a few fires only would be required in the private 
apartments; they also could be warmed by the same process, if 
desired. Here is an economy of ninety-nine hundredths in fuel, 
to which is to be added an immense saving of the most repulsive 
drudgery. Three hundred poor servants must rise at present 
every morning, even in the depth of winter, to light the six hun- 
dred fires which are rendered necessary by the present household 
complication. In an Association, on the contrary, the fires would 
not be left to go out over night, and in the morning it would be 
only necessary to charge a few large furnaces, which could be 
done with little labor, from properly constructed coal reservoirs. 
Association would consequently save three hundred servants one 
of the most repugnant and dirty occupations that has now to be 
performed. What can be more disgusting than to see a female 
servant, on a winter’s morning, shivering with cold and seraping 
coals and cinders with her bare hands from a grate ? 

With the present system of isolated households, three hundred 
families must devote every week or two a day to washing, which 
amounts, for the three hundred families, to ten or fifteen thousand 
days’ works in the course of the year. Three hundred women 
must spend in dirty kitchens and over hot fires one day out of the 
seven in toiling at the wash-tub. Association will avoid this use- 
less and disgusting drudgery; it would have a large wash-room, 
fitted up with every convenience, and supplied with proper ma- 
chinery, to which the clothes, which would be collected and as- 
sorted once a month, would be carried and put into different vats ; 
with the aid of a cleansing process used in Switzerland, or some 
better one which could be invented, they could be washed, with 
scarcely any hand-labor, far better than they now are. The iron- 
ing would probably have to be done for the most part as it now 
is; it is, however, the least disagreeable portion of the work, and 
out of seven or eight hundred women and girls, it would be easy 
to find thirty or forty having a taste for the occupation, who would 
devote a couple of mornings once a month to it. 

The inventive genius of man has never been directed to the con- 
struction of machinery and facilities for performing ona large scale 
kitchen and other household work, because in the little household 
of a single family they could not be applied. It is only ina large 
Association, where everything would be done on a vast scale, that 
economical machinery could be used, and every convenience in- 
troduced. 

Household labor is now carried on in the rudest manner that 
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can be conceived ; it is as much below what it could be made, as 
travelling in scows, pushed along by poles, is below journeying 
in elegant steamboats. Still the vast majority cling to the iso- 
lated household from habit and prejudice, and oppose Association 
because their minds cannot embrace and understand the bearings, 
advantages, economies, and other results of its vast system of 
unity of interests and concert of action. 

The system of isolated households, or the system which ren- 
ders a separate house for each family necessary, with a distinct 
interest in society, is the foundation upon which all past societies 
have been based. ‘The system is in itself radically defective, and 
so are, as a consequence, the societies founded upon it. We must 
replace this false system by one which is the opposite of it—that 
is, Association—and give to society a new foundation. 

The system of isolated families is the source of conflicts of in- 





terests, opposition, discord, and an anti-social spirit; it is the 
cause of a waste of talents, a smothering of capacities, an em- 
bittering of antipathies, and, to a very considerable extent, of dif- 
ferences of habits, manners, views, and opinions. It is opposed 
to all concert of action and unity of interests ; it prevents a judi- 
cious application of the elements of production, which are labor, 
capital, and talent, and admits of no general or collective econo- 
mies. It places every individual in hostile opposition to all others 
around him, and society offers us the spectacle of an incoherently 
and falsely organized whole, the members of which are in every 
way divided,—combating with each other, and making use, in 
their business, industrial and social regulations, of injustice, fraud, 
overreaching, and violence. Can a system which produces such 
resulis be a true one! No; and if men cannot see it, it is because 
they are blinded by prejudice, and are the mere creatures of habit. 

There are but two principles or foundations upon which society 
can be based; the one is the isolated family, and the other asso- 
ciation—or, disunited individual effort, and combined associa- 
ted effort. Which is the true principle {—which is the one de- 
signed for man by God? I say designed by God, for is it 
probable that he has given us passions, attractions, and instincts, 
which are the elements of the social machine, without adapting 
them to some system of society in which they would work har- 
moniously and produce good results? ‘ ‘There can be no hesita- 
tion on this point,” says Fourier ; “* God, as Supreme Economist, 
must have preferred Association, and reserved for its organization 


some means, the discovery of which was the task of Genius.” 
The world, which has no faith in the Universality of Providence, 
will answer that God has nothing to do with the social organiza- 
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tion—that he has not destined man to any particular system of 
society, but left him to establish such a one as he wished. ‘This 
is a very great error ; the Providence of God is universal, and ex- 
tends to the social, as well as to the material world. He has not 
created the human race, placed them upon the earth to fulfil an 
important function, and endowed them with richly-varied facul- 
ties, passions, and characters, without precalculating a system of 
society which would direct them rightly in their terrestrial ca- 
reer, and employ all those elements of human nature properly. 
The laws of that system must, like the laws of astronomy, chem- 
istry, navigation, and other exact sciences, be discovered by the 


investigation of human reason. God does not reveal to man the 





sciences—and the laws of society are a science, which the genius 
of man must penetrate and discover. ‘The prejudices of the world 
against human nature, and the belief in the solidity of estab- 
lished societies, have prevented human reason, up to the time of 
Fourier, from searching for the laws of a true social organiza- 
tion. This delay should not surprise us, for it is only within 
three centuries that the human mind has discovered the laws of 
astronomy, chemistry, and most of the exact sciences—in the 
way of which no very strong prejudices stood. 

The passions and attractions in man are the elements of human 
nature. These elements were not created at random, without 
method and order, and with all the chances of their being per- 
petually in conflict and discord with each other. Suppose a ma- 
chinist were to construct a machine without a plan, making its 
wheels and springs without calculating their uses—should we not 
believe him crazy? How then think that the great Mechanician 
of the Universe has given us those irresistible impulses, called 
passions, without calculating their effects—without adapting them 
to some social order, pre-existing in his intelligence, which would 
make use of them all, as so many parts of a perfect mechanism! 
(For the mode of action of the passions, see February Number.) 

‘Of all impieties,” says Fourier, “the greatest is that imper- 
tinent prejudice, which suspects the Divinity of having created 
men, the passions, and the materials of industry, without having 
fixed upon a system for their regulation. To suppose it is to at- 
tribute to the Creator a want of foresight at which men would 
blush ! 

“When a man collects materials for building, does he fail to 
make a plan for their employment? What would we think of a 
person who, purchasing cut stone, frame-work, and materials of 
every kind for the construction of a vast edifice, did not know 
what kind of a building he intended to erect, and acknowledged 
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that he had collected all these materials without having thought 
of the use to which he should apply them? Such a man would 
be pronounced insane. 

“Such, nevertheless, is the want of foresight which our men 
of science and legislators attribute to the Divinity, in supposing 
that he could have created the passions, attractions, characters, 
instincts, and other materials of the social edifice, without having 
fixed upon any plan for their employment.” 

But leaving aside these abstract considerations on the existence 
of a social order, predestined for man by God, and adapted to the 
passions,—let us examine a few of the glaring defects of the sys- 
tem of isolated families, and show practically its falseness. The 
table which follows we take from Fourier, and it contains scarce 
ly a fiftieth part of the defects which he has analyzed and classi- 
fied. 

DEFECTS OF THE SYSTEM OF ISOLATED HOUSEHOLDS. 

1. Smallest possible association ; a single family without capi- 
tal, credit, or extended relations, and often without the necessary 
implements of industry. 

2. Labor without rivalry,—prosecuted alone the entire day 
through, without variety or change. 

3. No variety in occupations, no elegance in the organization 
of industry, in manufactories and workshops, calculated to please 
and stimulate the working classes. ' 

4. No system for developing the talents and faculties of chil- 
dren, and for giving them an industrial education. 

5. Misapplication of the labor of sexes and ages ; bad adapta- 
tion of cultivation to soils; excessive power given to capital, and 
its sway over industry. 

6. Complication in labor, obliging a single individual to exe- 
cute every part and detail of a work. 

7. Waste of talents and capacities, and want of a just remu- 
neration, guarantying to all—to the woman and the child as well 
as to the man—a share of the general product, proportioned to 
their labor, capital, and skill. 

8. Separation of the primordial branches of industry 
ture, manufactures, and domestic labor. 





agricul- 


9. False and anarchical competition in industry ; opposition of 
like branches of business and labor, instead of association and 
emulative rivalry. 

10. Production and consumption subservient to commerce ; de- 
pendant upon it for all sales and purchases; which dependancy 
opens an unrestricted field to the adulterations, frauds, mo- 
nopolies, and extortions of a mass of intermediate agents. 
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Can a system which produces all these defects be true? No; 
and however much people may be wedded from habit and custom 
to it—however much selfishness may have deadened their social 
feelings, they must admit, if they will but use their reasoning 
faculties, that the isolated household is radically false. 

If they admit this, they will also be forced to admit that the 
opposite system, Association, is the true foundation upon which 
society should be based. ‘There can be, as we said, but two 
systems for the organization of human societies—the isolated 
household, or Association. Which of the two shall we choose? 

We will add another list of the defects of the first system, 
which will have, perhaps, some influence upon the decision of the 
reader. 


OTHER DEFECTS OF THE ISOLATED FAMILY SYSTEM. 


Absence of liberty and variety in occupations and social re- 
lations, which is one source of repugnant industry. 

Absence of unity in plans and in their execution. 

Ruin of the children by the death of the parents. 

Inconstancy of individuals in their operations. 

Want of capital, knowledge, and skill. 

Absence of economy in hands and machinery. 

Conflicts of rival enterprises. 

Reciprocal frauds and larcenies. 

Bad care and mortality of children. 

Unjust partiality for favorites. 

Feminine characters smothered undeveloped. 

W idows and orphans cheated and defrauded. 

Conflicts of heteromeneous ages. 

Richer branches of families despising the poorer branches. 

Health undermined from excess of labor. 

Incompatibility of tastes and characters. 

Hatreds embittered by perpetual contact. 

Widowhood and orphanage. 

Slavery of the mass from the care of large families. 

We wish particularly that the reader should bear in mind that 
in criticising the isolated household, we do not criticise the mar- 
riage bond or family union. These are ties which exist in 
nature, and will be preserved in Association; it is the system 
which assigns to each family a separate house and a distinct interest 
an society, that is false. 

People suppose that the family tie cannot be maintained in 
Association—that it would be dissolved, if it were not confined 
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to the isolated household. This is a foolish error; do we not 
see that families can live in tents or palaces, in boarding-houses, 
and even on shipboard, without the tie being dissolved? It is not 
dependant consequently upon the isolated household, as is sup- 
posed, and will not, therefore, cease to exist, if the isolated 
household is replaced by Association. 

Some reformers have committed the error of attacking mar- 
riage, and of attributing to it the evils engendered by the system 
of isolated households. They have been guilty of a gross mis- 
take, and have received a merited condemnation for their over- 
sight. So far from marriage being the cause of these evils, it is 
itself degraded and contaminated by the system of isolated 
households; and to such an extent that-it may almost be said, 
that the isolated household is the tomb of love. It will be re- 
served for Association, with its riches, its complete moral and 
intellectual development of beings, the enjoyment of the arts and 
sciences, and its freedom from petty cares and anxieties, to re- 
fine and elevate marriage. The isolated household produces dis- 
agreements, engenders antipathies, and deadens enthusiasm. It 
is the grave of harmony, of genius, and of love. 

There is another cause which degrades marriage at present: 
beings come together with undeveloped, misdeveloped, and per- 
verted natures; al] angular, if I may use the expression, and with 
false and artificial tastes and habits. The sentiment of love 
throws before marriage a veil over these defects, but when after- 
wards there is close contact, they come out, and then all the dis- 
cordant developments of passions, characters, and appetites clash 
with each other, and engender the ten thousand antipathies and 
disgusts which exist in present marriages. 

Association, with its system of universal, integral, and uniform 
education, which will develop, perfect, and refine all the facul- 
ties of the mind, all the feelings of the heart, and make of men 
and women fully and nobly developed beings, instead of the 
abortions of humanity, which they now for the most part are, 
will do away by this means with this second fruitful cause of 
unfortunate marriages. 

We intended to have entered more fully into the practical de- 
tails of Association in the present article, but as it has grown rather 
lengthy, we will defer them to a future number. We will ter- 
minate the present article with a Table, which contains some of 
the leading features and results of Association, and shows the con- 
trast between it and the present system of society. 
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ASSOCIATION : 


LIBERTY—-HARMONY—HAPPINESS. 


The Attractions of all Beings are 
proportional to their Destinies. 


True and harmonic Development of 
the Passions and Attractions. 


Industry—dignified and rendered at- 
tractive, and suited to the tastes and re- 


quirements of Man. 


Free Development of Individual 
Character, combined with the unity of 


Action of large Assemblages. 


Moral, intellectual, and physical Ele- 
vation of the Human Race, and guar- 
antee of the enjoyment of all Rights. 


The Series distributes the Harmo- 
nies of the Universe. 


Adaptation of Society to Human 
Nature. 


Just Division of the Riches pro- 
duced, among those who take part in 


creating them. 


Voluntary Union of Individuals for 
the purpose of promoting their mutual 


Prosperity and Happiness. 


Fulfilment by Man of his destiny as 
Overseer of the globe and of the crea- 


tions upon it. 


Contrast between a true Social Order, based upon Association and Attractive 


Industry, and the present false Societies, based upon Isolated Families and 


Repugnant Industry. 


LEADING RESULTS OF 


False Societies. 
Confused and uncertain Science. 
Religion of Terrors and Mysteries. 
Law of Constraint and Sacrifice. 
Soctat Discorp. 


1. Waste. 

2. Indigence. 

3. Fraud. 

4, Oppression. 

5. War. 

6. Predominance of all prejudices ; 
and obstacles offered to improvements. 
UntversaAL Distrust AND DupLicity 

or ACTION. 


Association. 


Clear and exact Science. 

Religion of Love and of Proofs. 
Law of Attraction and Enjoyment. 
Socra, Harmony. 


1. Collective Economies. 
2. General Riches. 
. Practical Truth. 


< 


3 

4. Real Liberty. 

5. Constant Peace. 

6. Progress in all branches; and 

opening offered to improvements. 

GENERAL CoNFIDENCE AND UNITY OF 
ACTION. 


Means or AcTION. 


Want—Starvation—Violence. 


Attraction—Voluntary Co-operation. 


PracTicAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 


Present False Societies. 


Smallest possible assemblage of Per- 
sons ;—one single Family, deprived of 
Capital, Credit, and often of the Im- 
plements of Labor. 


Association. 


Large assemblages of Persons ;— 
eighteen hundred to two thousand, 
well provided with Capital, Credit, and 
Means. 
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Unsaleableness of Real Estate and 
other property held by individuals in 
small parcels, at will and for their full 
value. 

Agriculture and Manufactures pros- 
ecuted separately in present Societies. 

Complicated exercise of Industry, 
ebliging an individual to oversee all 
branches of a work. 

Solitary and prolonged occupations 
without rivalry. 

Monotonous occupations, continued 
often for life without change or va- 
riety. 

Bad application of the Labor of Sex- 
es and Ages, of capacities to func- 
tions, and of crops to soils. 

No just reward aecording to ca- 
pacities ; no distinct division of Profits 
to each person—Man, Woman, and 
Child. 

Unprofitable and useless Works, 
unhealthy from continued and labori- 
ous application. 

Exclusion of the Laborer from an 
interest in Enterprises, and frequent 
privation of the enjoyment of the pro- 
ducts of his Labor. 

Arbitrary Statutes, 
Capacities. 

Painful obedience of the individual 
to the individual. 

Pecuniary Dependance, and Indi- 
rect Servitude from Indigence. 

False and pernicious development of 


repressive of 


the Passions and Instincts, without 
equilibriums to check excesses. 

Excesses in Pleasures, produced by 
eontinued Privations. 

Fraud and deception in the main 
part of business and industrial opera- 
tions. 

Riches acquired by the practice of 
Injustice and indirect Fraud. 

Productive Industry subservient to 
Commerce, and dependant upon it for 
sales and purchases. 

Party Strife and abortive Political 


Reforms. 
Duplicity of Action, and opposition 
of Private Interest with the Public 


Good. 


On Association and Attractive Industry. 
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All property, lands, edifices, flocks, 
&c., represented by shares, transfera- 
ble and saleable at will, like bank or 
railroad stock. 

Agriculture and Manufactures pros- 
ecuted combinedly in Association. 

Division of Labor, allowing each in- 
dividual the liberty of choosing the de- 
tail of a work which he prefers. 

Short and varied occupations in 
groups, stimulated by rivalry. 

Multiplicity of occupations, open to 
the free choice of every one, and 
adapted to all tastes and capacities. 

Judicious application of the Labor 
of Sexes and Ages, of Capital, Talent, 
and all the means of Production. 

Profits awarded to Labor, Capital, 
and Skill, and paid individually to 
every person— Man, Woman, and 
Child. 

Works of assured Profit, healthy 
from short exercise and frequent 
changes. 

Easy acquirement of Property in 
Association, and participation by all 
in the enjoyment of Social Advan- 
tages. 

Free development and useful em- 
ployment of Capacities. 

Honorable obedience of the indi- 
vidual to the decision of the mass 

Pecuniary Independence, secured by 
attractive industry & the right of labor. 

Passions and Instincts directed to 
Industry, and equilibriated by proper 
counterpoises. 

Counterpoise to Excesses from va- 
riety of Pleasures. 

Impossibility of Fraud and larceny, 
by means of unity of interests, and 
proper checks. 

Truth and Justice the sole avenues 
of Wealth. 

End of the excessive Profits, mo- 
nopolies, and adulterations of Com- 
merce, and its sway over Industry. 

Practical experiments in Social Re- 
form. 

Concert of Action, and unity of the 
Individual with the Collective Inter- 
est. 
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THE STARS THAT HAVE SET IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


No. III. — Gorrne. 


TuerE have been false prophets in literature as well as in reli- 
gion; and both have appeared for a season in all the honors of 
undeserved celebrity. We cannot always judge of the rank of 
a chief by the number of his followers; for if the final approba- 
tion of the many be just, their immediate favor or dispraise is far 
from being always so. It requires time to winnow the chaff from 
the grain of public applause ; the idol of one generation is often 
the contempt of the next; and the history of letters exhibits no 
lack of Lyllys and Aretines. 

By contemporaries, perhaps, the supremacy of a great mind 
may be best estimated by the command it is seen to exercise 
over such as are themselves highly endowed; even as the power 
of the wave is shown by the size of the rocks it has moved. An 
accident may captivate the humor of the many ; but he who is 
admitted to be the first among the rarer few, must have no doubt- 
ful claim to this distinction. 

As an evidence of this nature, we have only to look at the de- 
spotic sway which Goethe held during his lifetime over minds of 
a superior order, and the cordiality of their respect for him who 
was at once the Alpha and the Omega of German poetry, and 
whose name was a Shibboleth of German critics. He must, in- 
deed, be considered as the mightiest of all the sons of song of 
whom Germany has ever boasted; nor would any one, in these 
later times, have attacked his well-deserved fame, if some of his 
blind admirers had not had the temerity to proclaim him also the 
best of men, and even to compare him, with presumptuous adula- 
tion scarcely credible, to our Saviour himself. The rising gene- 
ration was not inclined to bow before their idol with that blind 
veneration which his worshippers enjoined as a duty; and its 
chief men began to examine whether Goethe had thoroughly ful- 
filled his duty to his father-land. The result of this inquiry was 
not altogether satisfactory ; and they found, or at least imagined 
they had found, that in some things he had failed ; they consider- 
ed and spoke of Goethe in three different characters—as poet, as 
minister of state, and asa man. With this distinction we shall 
not concern ourselves, having only to treat of him asa poet. We 
therefore proceed to a rapid historical survey of those events 
only which are illustrative of, or illustrated by his works. 





i 
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When we look towards Germany, an indescribable load of sad- 
ness possesses our heart ; for behold this great country, from a 
land of faith and love, has become, in its turn, the empire of doubt 
and passion. It were a long and miserable history, to trace the 
progress of doubt among a people whom religion has so entirely 
satiated, that they will away with no more, and with whom mys- 
ticism has ended at the same point as skepticism among the 
French. It were only to show the efforts of that people to arrest 
its own fall, and to float yet a while longer upon wandering creeds 
ere it sank never to rise again. The same conflicts which her 
Luther underwent during his watchings—the eryings out—the 
weepings—the sighings—the groanings—these same has Germany 
endured upon her lonely pillow—behind her curtains—in that 
long waking-time of glory, which began with Frederick and fin- 
ished with Goethe. For it is not in an hour that she has reached 
the spot where France stands. She has offered her adoration to 
all things ; and in this downfall of heaven upon earth, everything 
has given way under her hand, and sunk with her. When the 
realm of letters reeled, she took refuge in intellect ; and when 
intellect, utterly ruined by mysticism, in its turn gave way at the 
point where her faith failed, she betook herself to the worship of 
philosophy. That was the time of Fichte and Schelling ; ‘and then, 
this empire being undermined, fell into the NiAdlism of Hegel, 
and it was necessary to make another god. 

There was once a time when patriotism served religion ; when 
men prayed in battle, and faith was tempered in blood ; when the 
Te Deum of Leipsic arose fearlessly in its cathedral, from the 
midst of smoke and confusion: and this faith, the most easy to 
maintain, has, in its turn, passed away with the smoke of the 
bivouacs. There remained, at least, the worship of Art. Her 
shrine had always been preserved. But Goethe, whom she adored, 
himself destroyed it. Thus Germany has descended into doubt 
with the same honest earnestness which she had shown in ascend- 
ing into faith. It has not been as with others, by the irremediable 
and sudden fait of a day, but by an infinity of steps and circuits, 
regulated beforehand. We see her descend progressively into 
nonentity, and scientifically into doubt. Her cathedrals are worn 
out—not by the praying and the kneeling of men; she has encir- 
eled them with the symbols of mysticism, as the flowers of winter 
are bound round the forehead of the dead. Thus, by another 
way, she has reached the point where the world was awaiting her; 
and at this moment, under different languages and different names, 
the whole of Europe can boast that it lives under the same shel- 
ter, that is to say, in the same void; and henceforward behold 
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the three great queens of the modern world, France, Germany, 
and England—all seated on the earth, like Shakspeare’s Richard— 
all three having fallen by different steps from the same throne of 
from the same faith into the same 





religion to the same nonentity 
doubting—all three exchanging glances, half-stupified, without 
their accustomed God—of destinies so different, so similar in 
misery, and ready to mock each other even unto death at this 
common disappointment in the Infinite. 

In France and in England incredulity has sent its cry abroad by 
means of Voltaire and Byron. It is a study to examine how it 
has seized upon German literature, and made it its resting-place 
and its abode. Poetry has undergone the same disguisings which 
minds have assumed to themselves, and it has been only after 
many attempts, and scruples without number, that the word has 
been pronounced. From thence there has been nothing known 
of that sudden convulsion, which, in other places, has forced out 
such astonishing outcries. The loads of creeds have been gently 
untied; and there was kept in reserve a healing for every wound. 
There was a consolation provided for every sacrifice; the heart 
was not broken at once, but gently despoiled, stripped, and lulled 
to sleep. Innumerable were the disagreements and hallucinations 
of sect, which concealed its destitution. Poetry, on the other 
hand, was not a luxury to be dispensed with. She passed for the 
religion which she had replaced, and she imitated, to the point of 
deceiving the world, its air and its austerities. The church had 
fallen, but the hymns had been preserved. Novalis sung in the 
night, and how could one believe that to be a ruin which was in- 
habited by a voice still so melodious and young? It is thus, that 
by always replacing faith by poetry, the figure by its picture, and 
God by its shadow, Germany has been able, without any violence, 
to lull her past, like a babe, to sleep on the lap, and to shroud it 
in death without its awakening. The whole question is to deter- 
mine whether, when she shall begin to perceive that what she 
adores is but the dust of what she once worshipped, she will utter 
a cry of distress, or whether she will not familiarize herself with 
nonentity, even more cordially than France has done. 

See how she sets about it! The root of the matter is, that the 
two religions, Protestantism and Catholicism, mutually aid each 
other’s destruction. They interchange their doubts, their belief, 
their churches, their cradles, their graves. Under the same roof 
they were born, they live, they pray, they die—they have the 
same cross—the same shroud. And when their hatred is, by 
chance, kindled, they say to human reason, before they contend 
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with it, the gladiator’s words to the emperor—“ They who are 
about to die, salute thee !” 

This character of conciliation in death has never appeared 
more strikingly than in Goethe. Here was a man who comprised 
within himself all the doubts of modern man, and who allowed 
none of them to appear. He attacked nothing—he defended 
nothing: he treated all belief, and every enthusiasm, as the mum- 
mies which Aristotle received from Asia and classed in his 
Academy. He too, in his church, so classed all forms of worship, 
and put the dead face to face with each other. The infinity of 
doubt was concealed in him, beneath the infinity of faith. He is, 
apparently, totally different from Voltaire—in reality the same. 
He shuts out nothing—not he !—he admits phantoms—ay, even 
the least ; and this universality of belief is, at the same time, the 
universality of skepticism: assent without limit is positive denial. 

Voltaire was the analysis, he the synthesis of nonentity: it is 
the point where their thoughts meet ; and it was, in truth, worth 
the trouble, that these two names, and the two nations whom 
they represented, should make war so long, to understand each 
other so well at this place! For Goethe has not only taught Ger- 
many to know herself ; he opened her ears to the howlings of 
the present. He cast her all alone upon the highway of modern 
revolution. He revealed to her his doubt, of which she yet 
wished to doubt. He divulged the secret of her wavering faith, 
which she would have still so well concealed from others in her 
mystical retreat. Like the wicked spirit, he cried aloud in the 
church to this kneeling Margaret, “ Rememberest thou thyself, 
Margaret, when thou believest what thy lips murmur, and what 
thy heart desires? When thy Luther had not yet deceived thee, 
and thou, young, fair as thy hope, and a child of Christ, didst 
pray morning and evening in the cathedral of thy Cologne 1?” 

It is this which he has said, in a thousand forms, in prose as 
well as in verse, and which the world has heard. From this day, 
Germany has joined the great company of the skeptical nations. 
She has come forth in her pure cenaculum, and, in her turn, is in 
the midst of the conflict of the age. Many voices, doubtless, 
have been raised against the great poet—many have been the 
efforts which she has made to retrace her steps, but it has been 


all in vain ; she must advance, no matter towards what precipice ; 
she cannot 





she has stepped beyond the bounds of her belief 
enter them again; the modern spirit has seized her; he hath 
dragged her whither we are all driving each other. He is the 
black horseman who has carried away his Leonora. In spite of 
earth or heaven, triumph or ruin, life or death, she must now, 
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without even once turning her head, perforce accompany the 
cold spirit of the age towards the place whither we are all pre- 
ceding her. 

Goethe has revealed to Germany the doubt which she wished 
to conceal from herself; but this revelation bore, for a long time, 
only a personal meaning. She was resolved to see in it the state 
of the interior of one mind, and not the confession of a people. 
She accused the poet—she absolved herself. It required muck 
time, and rude convulsions before she could make the avowal, 
that the man in this case was the entire nation. The critical 
school of the Schlegels knew marvellously well how to disguise 
the evil and conceal its surface. To speak properly, they threw 
Germany into a magnetic sleep, during which, invasions, and re- 
volutions, and the clattering of Napoleon’s spurs were passing 
around her, without calling forth a sigh. During this trance of 
fifteen years, all the efforts which this country made was to de- 
tach herself for the present, and to turn away her head from her 
bleeding wounds; she saw through and proved every period, 
save the one in which she was living. This was, but under an 
original appearance, a movement something similar to that of 
France at the time of the restoration. Latent public life, to all 
appearance dead—a long suffering and mystical literature—poesy 
taking the veil and cutting off her own tresses—a complete re- 
nunciation of all that had belonged to the world—a peculiar man- 
ner of showing the end of her recollections, and ceasing where 
they became bitter—regrets—mystery—nothing of hope, nor of 
noisy popularity,—and on the whole, a mode also of establishing 
a freedom in glory, and of passing triumphantly under the Cau- 
dine Forks. 

Goethe began his authorship with ‘ Goetz von Berlichingen,’ 
and presently acquired a very honorable name in the literary 
world; the drama had scarcely appeared, when it was greeted 
with most unusual, but well-deserved applause. Even the old 
pilgrims of Parnassus considered the author as a youth—ec- 
centric—but promising. He had opened an entirely new path, 
and crowds of imitators made haste to follow him, and to glean 
in the same fields where the favorite of the muses had reaped 
immortal laurels. 

Never before had a German writer ventured to give a true and 
faithful picture of the time in which Goethe’s hero lived, and to 
show, by shaking off the trammels of fommality, how forcibly an 
author can chain the world’s attention, when he knows, and dares 
to represent things as they really exist, at the same time not 
violating the true genius of poetry. Fortune stood his friend on 
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this occasion also; for the time which he depicted in ‘ Goetz 
von Berlichingen,’ offered a direct contrast to the period in which 
the drama appeared. Those brave old days of the strong hand 
had been days of war and dissension—of fierce rudeness and 
blunt honesty ; the present were stagnant times, when character 
was more monotonous; the contrast, therefore, could not be 
otherwise than most striking, and its success certain. Goethe 
had very happily hit upon the true German strain, as well as that 
simple and original style and manner which his poem required. 
He was indebted for the latter to his own sound sense, and to the 
strong impressions which he had lately received from the study 
of Homer and Shakspeare. But many of his critics are mistaken, 
when they believe him to have shown himself so true a German 
in his ‘Goetz’ from patriotism. Goethe was never a patriot—he 
was a cosmopolite. All nature was his Fatherland, and not those 
few hundred miles governed by sundry dozens of princes, and 
ealled the States of the German Confederacy. 

Although Goethe spent his days in good society, sometimes 
at home, sometimes on agreeable journeys, or at Wetzlar and 
Darmstadt, and was not visited by care or sorrow (however in- 
clined he might sometimes be, after the established fashion of 
the poets, to prepare the latter for himself), he never ceased to 
be, what he often called himself, the true and faithful son of the 
muses. His second work, ‘The Sorrows of Werther,’ appeared 
very soon after his first; it was published in the year 1774, and 
its success was almost incredible. The sad event upon which 
this well-known story is founded, had really happened to the son 
of a respectable clergyman, whose name was Jerusalem, whom 
Goethe had known at Wetzlar. But the author of Werther was, 
himself, at the time when the news of Jerusalem’s death reached 
him, placed in a similar situation, and his oppressed soul found 
some relief in giving utterance to all that the unhappy suicide 
had suffered. ‘The Sorrows of Werther’ may, therefore, be in 
some respects considered as confessions—a sufficient reason 
for the immense applause they received. ‘This book is the first 
original German sentimental novel, and the influence of English 
literature upon it is undeniable, but its real merit lies in its 
showing— 


“ The very age and body of the time, 
Its form and pressure.” 

Such sentiments as the poet advanced in this work, lay like 
fertile germs in the hearts of many youths, ready to shoot up at 
the first mild shower. That time of frivolous gallantry which we 
mentiened a while ago, was past ; a deeper, though perhaps not 
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a less pernicious, tone of feeling had taken its place, and Goethe’s 
‘Werther’ was the morning star which heralded a new day-break. 
It described the workings of deep-rooted passion, and showed 
that a certain earnest and gloomy spirit was beginning to pervade 
the German mind; in short, it may be regarded as a sign pro- 
phetic of the war of opinion, which is now raging more fiercely 
than ever. A real Wertheromania began to infect the quiet land 
of the Germans ; young men were not contented with writing 
Wertheriades upon Wertheriades ; they even dressed like the new 
hero, and followed the example of his suicide,—sacrificing their 
lives, it may be said, in paroxysms of imitation, rather than of 
real feeling or heart-breaking passion. 

In the mean time, he who raised this tempest was leading a 
very agreeable life. 'Too young to share the fame of Klopstock 
and Wieland, but known by his singular, and, in the opinion of 
some critics, incomparable works, he appeared to his contempo- 
raries as a dazzling meteor, rushing through heaven on a career 
different from that of all the other celestial bodies. The Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, then a young man, made his acquaintance, and, 
charmed by a congeniality of nature, invited Goethe to ‘his 
capital. Goethe accepted the invitation, and in the course of the 
next year went to Weimar: in this court he found a Prince who 
was as great a man as he was a ruler; his Princess the unrivalled 
model of German ladies ; men of talent and high endowments ; 
and what was better than all, a general disposition to enjoy God’s 
good gifts openly and generously. No wonder, therefore, that 
the young doctor utriusque liked this place too well ever to quit 
it again, for it was a fit garden for such noble plants as himself to 
flourish in. In short, he became very soon the Duke’s prime 
favorite, and it is difficult to say which of the two was the more 
honored by this friendship. They remained united even unto 
death, and in the course of their long-protracted companionship, 
had to brave the storm, as well as to enjoy the sunshine. 

The rest of the poet’s personal adventures may be told ina 
few words. He was rapidly exalted from one dignity to another, 
until he found himself State Minister of the Dutchy of Saxe- 
Weimar; but his office did not stand in the way of his poetry, 
such having been the intention of his munificent friend. Goethe 
always possessed the secret of spending his days undisturbedly, 
and thus he passed his life according to his humor. Some years 
after, having accompanied the Duke to Switzerland, he made a 
journey to Italy, he visited Carlsbad every year, and always re- 
turned to Weimar highly honored, and as free from all service as 
he desired to be. His fame increased, for one immortal work of 
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his genius succeeded the other ; Germany considered him as the 
prince of poets; homage from all parts of the world was laid at 
his feet ; the most devoted respect was paid to him on every side; 
a court of gifted men surrounded him; the first talent of Germany 
was subject to his will, and he used at times to exercise his power 
over it somewhat tyrannically. He died—after a happy life, for- 
tunate to the last, in that the creative powers of his genius never 
forsook him—on the 22d of March, 1832, in his eighty-third year. 

There have arisen long and enduring disputes whether Goethe 
possessed more talent or more genius—whether he was the 
original inventor of his poetical works, or only the modeller of 
creations which already existed, gifted with the skill of working 
them anew in such refined forms that they appeared to be his 
real property—his own children, not adopted ones. This point 
is, and will always be, very difficult to decide : it is true, that he 
appropriated every thing of which he could make use, but it be- 
came quite a new substance in his hands, and a work of his, even 
when professedly an imitation, was a model for others, for a better 
one of its kind could not be found. On the other hand, all his 
creations are so faithfully derived from nature herself, that we 
are tempted by their intense truth to believe that we see an old 
acquaintance, when it is a new figure that makes its appearance. 
This is the characteristic of genius: who is there that has not 
known a similar feeling, when reading Homer, Shakspeare, 
Ariosto 2 

In our opinion, Goethe is greatest asa lyric poet; in this class 
of composition, we can find no one equal to him, though we are 
not a total stranger to the lyrics of antiquity or of modern times. 
It is true, that in popular and really national songs, there are to 
be found strains which inspired him, and which we must regard 
as the models he studied to imitate. In all his songs, ballads, and 
elegies, Goethe always is, what he wishes to be, a Proteus who 
never shows himself in his real shape, but assumes a better, purer, 
more beautiful, more innocent form which he found in the realms 
of poetry. It is by this extraordinary talent that he conquers 
every mind, because each finds a part or its whole self reflected 
there, as inaradiant mirror. This, joined to his deep insight 
into the nature of things, which he possessed in a measure 
equalled by no one, enabled him to find, without erring, the true 
tints, local colors, the accessory objects, which show his images 
not alone in the best, but in the only real light. In short, nature 
could give no better copy of herself than he does, and therefore 
he never fails to excite the same feelings in the soul of the reader 
or the hearer, as those which he depicts in his songs. We must 
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be permitted here to give one example out of a thousand: nor 
do we know any thing more passionate, true, and simple, than the 
following song, of which we give a translation 


WELCOME AND FAREWELL. 


My heart it beats:—to horse in haste! 
’T was done almost before ’twas thought: 
The evening rocked the wild and waste: 
Night round the cliffs her veil had wrought. 
The oak, a tow’ring giant there, 
In garb of mist had sought the skies, 
W here darkuess from the wood did glare 
With all her hundred jet-black eyes. 


The moon, behind a cloudy train, 
Peeped through the haze with look of fear ; 
On wings the winds did float amain, 
And, awful, rustle in mine ear; 
The night a thousand monsters framed, 
Yet fresh and gay my feelings flowed ; 
For in my veins what ardor flamed, 
And in my heart what passion glowed ! 


I saw thee; gentle joy did glide 
From thy bewitching gaze on me; 
My heart it throbb’d at thy fond side, 
And heaved its ev’ry sigh for thee! 
A zephyr with its rosy tress 
Play’d round thy face in that sweet spot; 
And, gods !—for me thy tenderness !— 
I hoped it—I deserved it not! 


Yet, ah! when morn had chased the night, 
My heart was wrung by Farewell’s throe: 
But in thy kiss, oh! what delight ! 
Though in thine eyes such tearful wo! 
I went—thou stood’st ;—thy heart was moved : 
On me was fixed thy dewy sight ;-— 
Yet what delight to be beloved ! 
To love—ye gods !—oh, what delight! 


These lines were first published in conjunction with a dramatic 
poem, styled ‘ Torquato Tasso.’ Those who are acquainted with 
German literature, through the German language, know how to 
appreciate it in the original; those who are not, must neither 
expect to meet in it the terrific nor the marvellous. The story 
is remarkable for its simplicity, and seems merely to have been 
used as a vehicle for the expression of certain feelings and sent 
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ments. The delineation of Tasso in the drama is a portrait, of 
which the sketch and the coloring appear equally familiar to 
every one conversant with his historic character. It seems im- 
possible to have painted him otherwise than as he is here de- 
picted. A little reflection, however, will convince us that it 
required the brilliant imagination and acute sensibility of Goethe 
to conceive and portray so successfully the imagination and sensi- 
bility of Tasso. In short, it was impossible that that high-wrought 
irritability of temperament and that boundless range of fancy, 
which are so characteristic of the Italian poet, could have been 
comprehended and embodied by one who was not himself a poet, 
liable to similar sensations, and gifted with similar powers. In 
the character of Leonora D’Este, Goethe has given us an ex- 
quisite description of her sex. He has explored the recesses of 
the female heart, and the undivided admiration of his country- 
women has rewarded his masterly conception of those exalted 
attributes and feelings, from whose union he has deduced so pure 
a standard of womanly perfection. The reciprocity of benefits 
in a state where the great and good bountifully afford shelter and 
countenance to deserving and struggling genius—where the poet 
looks to his king with pride and gratitude (“O et presidium et 
dulce decus meum!”’), is thus beautifully described :— 


Nor numbered Italy a mighty name, 

Whom this proud house had not received a guest. 
And entertaining genius profiteth : 

For when thou givest it the stranger’s gift, 

A much more beauteous one it leaves behind. 

The spot is hallowed where the good man dwells ; 
Though centuries have lapsed, his words and deeds 
For his remotest offspring still resound ! 


The delights which a highly gifted female mind enjoys in the 
converse of cultivated and intellectual men, supply us with one of 
those masterly strokes that, while they fix the impress of the 
mind of Leonora D’Este, exalt at the same time the female char- 
acter to that grade in society which ignorance alone would deny 
it the power of attaining, and below which frivolity or brutality 
alone could desire to see it sink. 


Where conversation with the noble leads 

I gladly follow, for I follow free. 

I gladly hear the conflict of the wise, 

When round the secret force, that stirs in man 

The varied sympathies of love and fear, . 
The graceful lip of eloquence doth play ; 
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I gladly hear, when glory’s princely lust, 

And when acquirements, far extended, form 

The speaker’s theme; and when the dext’rous art 
Of master-spirits skilfully unravell’d, 

Instead of overreaching us, instructs. 


Another great charm in Goethe’s poetry, is the exquisite art 
with which he clothes all his thoughts in beautiful and symmetri- 
cal forms, and measures of the most captivating melody. His 
verses glide like pearls between the lips of the singer; they are 
born melodies, and do not require the help of music to make them 
harmonious. His latter and last lyrical performances all possess 
these excellences, but they want the freshness and simplicity of 
his former productions; for he became too conventional in his 
old age, and the fount of juvenile vigor being exhausted, he strove 
to supply its loss with artificial allegories and far-fetched verbal 
conceits. It is thus with nations as with men—when they have 
outlived their youth, when the spirit of action which animated 
them in the days of their vigor, and begot bold thoughts and high 
achievements, begins to flag, their efforts are regulated by reason 
rather than impulse; their poetry seeks to replace by subtle fan- 
cies, what it has lost of the fervor and passion of its earlier 
youth ; and the cold glitter of imagination is found to replace the 
warm language of simplicity and truth. 

But let us return to Goethe. This new and natural vitality, 
which had given his first productions so great and so sudden a 
fame—for in them was seen what German poetry had hitherto 
wanted—is also to be found in all his later and more regular com- 
positions, and whatever he undertook was also completed by him 
with entire success. ‘Clavigo,’ a tragedy, in which he was bold 
enough to introduce a contemporary Spanish author as the hero 
of the piece, and to bring his life to an end on the stage, when 
the real man was still living happily in his own country ; ‘ Stella,’ 
a drama, ‘Claudine Von Villa Bella,’ ‘Erwin and Elmire,’ and sundry 
other extraordinary productions increased his fame, for they were 
written in a style altogether new, with great truth and vivacity, 
and presented striking pictures of real life. It was a new vein of 
sentiment, quite different from that which Klopstock had intro- 
duced into German literature, which made his works so wonder- 
fully effective ; it was passionate and stormy, soaring high above 
the formalities of common morality, and penetrating into every 
recess and corner of the human heart. In short, Goethe finished 
what Lessing had begun: his writings effected a total reform in 
German taste, for they abolished the old established opinion that 
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the occupation of poetry was only to teach morals, and to impart 
knowledge in an agreeable manner, and under pleasing forms. 

The wild and irregular course adopted by the poet found, as 
might have been expected, numberless adversaries, who, even 
when compelled to admire his genius, censured the more severely 
what they called his contempt of the laws of style and taste. But 
Goethe soon proved that his genius had opened upon the true 
path, by writing a tragedy in the ancient Greek fashion, which, 
with all the excellences that were peculiar to him, and to him 
alone, included a strict observance of that solemn and rigid form 
prescribed by Aristotle. ‘This was ‘Iphigenia at ‘Tauris,’ which 
will be regarded as a masterpiece as long as German literature 
shall exist, or the German language shall be spoken. His celebra- 
ted tragedy, ‘Egmont,’ appeared at the same time, so remark- 
able for the striking individuality of its principal characters, and 
for the vivacity and truth of its dialogue. In short, Goethe never 
failed in his poetical endeavors; he always copied nature with a 
degree of accuracy that made his picture appear to be the origi- 
nal itself, and at the same time he understood how to treat his 
subject in the most noble and befitting manner. ‘There is a per- 
fection in them all which has not hitherto been rivalled, and it is 
sufficient to name his ‘ Die Natiirliche Tochter,’ ‘Die Geschwis- 
ter,’ in proof of this assertion. 

We should certainly be led too far were we to dwell at further 
length upon every single work of this great and extraordinary 
man; we therefore must forbear entering into an examination 
even of his greatest and most profound poem, the ‘Faust,’ for 
we could fill a volume with the subject, without having fulfilled 
our task. This master-work for a time remained a fragment, but 
the poet finished it shortly before his death; the second part, 
however, was by no means received with the same enthusiasm 
that had attended the publication of the first, and which still re- 
mains undiminished ; it is full of beautiful and lofty scenes, but 
very obscure, and wants a commentary, which only the poet him- 
self was able to have written. The sincerest admirers of ‘ Faust,’ 
wish that it had remained a fragment ; for, to say the truth, this 
second part does not increase the glory of its author: the first 
was the child of his youth and vigor—the second is too like the 
puny and enfeebled offspring of his old age. 

Every species of difficulty which can beset the translator is to 
be encountered in Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ and bold indeed must be the 
man who dares to grapple therewith. The truth and the paradox 
—the highest and the commonest—the gravest and the most 
humorous—the wildest mirth and the desolation of veriest an- 
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guish—guilt and innocence—all that imagination, feeling, philo- 
sophy, and poetry could bind together by a strength almost super- 
human—are here, glowing from the hand of their immortal au- 
thor, with a life which sha! endure until time shall be no more. 
Who shall say that he has fully conceived and understood this 
mighty whole, so that his eye hath revelled in all its beauty—his 
ear hath drunk all its deep harmony—his heart hath laughed with 
all its joy, and wept with all its sorrow—or his reason fully dis- 
coursed with that wisdom which seemeth ever deeper and farther- 
reaching the more nearly we approach it? Emphatically, here 
we find meat for strong men, and milk for the infant. Many 
reasoners, like the mathematician whose answer is known to 
every child—who deem poetry merely an idle gaud, have read 
‘Faust,’ to find their souls’ searching questions there answered. 
Many un imaginative artist, whose eye delighteth in bright many- 
colored pictures of life, has come here to riot in the wine-cellar, 
and dance on the Blocksberg, though his brain never teemed with 
a doubt he could not solve, nor his light heart ever sorrowed for 
himself or another. 

Again there are, and of the purest and best, for whom the 
mirth is all too boisterous—the reasoning too cunningly refined. 
But where, in the whole infinite range of things, living or ideal, 
can they find aught speaking to their heart’s affections like the 
charming portraiture of Margaret, that very fondest, simplest, 
loveliest woman’s nature? What pointed weapons cannot the 
satirist draw from this poem? Leaving this enumeration unex- 
hausted, we must hastily pass to the language which displays 
and clothes in the life which colors this vast and changeful 
magic world of thought and poetry. They who are at all con- 
versant with almost any of Goethe’s poems will readily imagine 
what exquisite harmony, what variety of expression, and power 
of description his numbers here display ; how ‘he runs through 
all modes of the lyre, and is master of all;’ keeping everywhere 
tone, time, and metre so faithfully with his varied matter and 
spirit of his noble strain, that each seems woven into and blended 
with the other, so as not to be separated from its true being, with- 
out rending the very soul from the body of his song. 

Before taking final leave of the subject, we will venture to 
make two passing remarks of general application to that class of 
translations which do not appear to be founded on a correct 
knowledge of the language in which the original ‘ Faust’ was 
written. There is a point where the exact equivalency of words 
and idioms has no certain settlement, even by the most learned, 
if the nearest phrases and proximate verbal correspondence, not 
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the most identical in spirit of the two opposed languages, be 
sought as the acme of accuracy. Leaving the application of this 
to our readers, we say, that in no one thing is the opinion of 
countrymen of the author translated—ay, even of that author 
himself—so fallacious, as in judging of the merits of translations, 
especially of those which attempt the most rigid accuracy. They 
look for the well-known words recalling their living parallels in 
their own work and language; and should they find these, can 
rarely see where the translation may have sunk in its own tongue, 
when measured with the original. Even when they may under- 
stand that tongue almost thoroughly, the masterpiece and their 
own language is so undividedly the object of their worship, that 
they can scarcely escape from the feeling, that what they see 
most like, they like best, though, perhaps, the well-loved features 
may be merely degraded by some mime’s coarse conception of 
their spirit. 

The first thing that astonishes the reader on opening any given 
volume of Goethe’s works, is the amazing comprehensiveness of 
the author’s mind. Every species of writing——verse and prose, 
German and foreign literature, philosophy, history, anecdotes, 
moral sentences, and esthetic criticism, especially on poetry and 
the drama, even science and philology—that study which we 
generally regard as only fit for those who are fit for nothing else 
—all pass in turn before us; and on every one he has something 
to say that is original and beautiful. There isno kind of literature 
which Goethe has not cultivated. He has written songs, epic 
poems, elegies, dramas, besides novels, tales, epigrams, &c., and 
all his performances are master-pieces; and there is no science 
which did not, at least for some time, engage his attention. Ger- 
many is indebted to him, not only as a poet, but also as an emi- 
nent scholar and natural philosopher. This child of nature, for 
so he may be truly called, was almost as universal as nature 
herself. He not only led the ideal back to nature, but he raised 
nature to the ideal. His heroes are in the romantic point of 
view precisely what the gods of Grecian sculpture were in the 
classical—god-like men, man-like gods. He concentrated all his 
poetical powers in the representation of man, that is to say, the ideal 
of human greatness and beauty of mind, the highest and most mys- 
terious of wonders. The outward world was to him throughout 
only the foil, the antithesis or simile for man. He opposes the 
moral force of mankind to the blind power of nature, in order to 
represent the former in its superior nobility, or struggling in its 
victorious vigor. 
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STABAT MATER. 


[Tue following grew out of an attempt to ascertain whether it was pos- 
sible (to the author) to translate the original into a corresponding English 
measure, with any degree of closeness, combined with any preservation of 
the deeply impassioned spirit which burns through every line of the rude 
and barbarous old monkish Latin. It is well known by its title as one of 
the grandest of the magnificent hymns of the Catholic Ritual ; and it will 
be remembered, that, so powerful was the impression which had been pro- 
duced by it upon the mind of Sir Walter Scott, who had heard it in the 
midst of all its accessaries of kindred arts, in the visit which he made to 
Italy shortly before his death, that its opening words were the last distinct 
sounds heard from his lips, as he lay during the solemn process of the 
passing away of his own great spirit. Theimperfection of the translation, 
which is for the most part very close, sometimes literal, will be readily 
pardoned by those who will essay the same attempt. | 

I. 
Broken-hearted, lo! and tearful, 
Bowed beside that Cross so fearful, 
Stands the Mother by the Son! 
Through her bosom, sympathizing 
In his mortal agonizing, 
Deep and keen the steel has gone. 
ul. 
How afflicted, how distresséd, 
Stands she now, that Virgin Blesséd, 
By that tree of wo and scorn ; 
Mark her tremble, droop, and languish, 
Gazing on that awful anguish 
Of her child, the Only-Born ! 


III. 
Who may see, nor share her weeping, 
Christ the Saviour’s Mother keeping 
Grief’s wild watch, so sad and lone ? 
sai ala aie atic emneanlae 
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Stabat Mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat Filius ; 
Cujus animam gementem, 
Contristantem et dolentem, 
Pertransivit gladius. 


II. 


O quam tristis et afflicta 
Fuit illa benedicta 
Mater Unigeniti, 

Que merebat et dolebat 
Et tremebat dum videbat 
Nati penas inclyti ! 

III. 


Quis est homo qui non fleret, 
Christi matrem si videret 
In tanto supplicio ? 
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Stabat Mater. 


Who behold her bosom sharing 
Every pang his soul is bearing, 
Nor receive them in his own ? 
IV. 
Ransom for a world’s offending, 
Lo, her Son and God is bending 


That dear head to wounds and blows; 


*Mid the body’s laceration, 
And the spirit’s desolation, 
As his life-blood darkly flows. 


v. 
Fount of love, in this dread hour, 
Teach me all thy sorrow’s power, 
Bid me share its grievous load ; 
O’er my heart thy spirit pouring, 
Bid it burn in meet adoring 
Of its martyred Christ and God! 
VI. 
Be my prayer, O Mother, granted, 
And within my heart implanted 
Every gash whose crimson tide, 
From that spotless victim streaming, 
Deigns to flow for my redeeming, 
Mother of the Crucified ! 
VII. 
Every sigh of thy affliction— 
Every pang of crucifixion— 





Quis non posset contristari, 
Piam matrem contemplari, 
Dolentem cum filio ? 

Iv. 

Pro peecatis sue gentis 
Vidit Jesum in tormentis, 
Et flagellis subditum ; 
Vidit suum dulcem natum 

Morientem, desolatum, 
Dum emisit spiritum. 
¥. 
Eia, Mater, fons amoris, 
Me sentire vim doloris, 
Fac ut tecum lugeam ! 
Fac ut ardeat cor meum, 
In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut sibi complaceam ! 
VI. 
Sancta Mater, istud agas, 
Crucifixi fige plagas 
Cordi meo validé ! 
Tui nati vulnerati, 
Tam dignati pro me pati, 
Peenas mecum divide ! 


vu. 


Fac me vere tecum flere, 
Crucifixo condolere, 
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Teach me all their agony! 
At his cross forever bending, 
In thy grief forever blending, 

Mother, let me live and die. 


VIII. 
Virgin, of all virgins highest, 
Humble prayer who ne’er deniest, 
Teach me how to share thy wo! 
All Christ’s Passion’s depth revealing, 
Quicken every quivering feeling 
All its bitterness to know! 
Ix. 
Bid me drink that heavenly madness, 
Mingled bliss of grief and gladness, 
Of the Cross of thy dear Son! 
With his love my soul inflaming, 
Plead for it, oh Virgin, claiming, 
Mercy at his judgment throne! 
x. 

Shelter at that Cross, oh, yield me, 
By the death of Christ, oh, shield me, 
Comfort with thy grace, and aid! 
And, oh Mother, bid my spirit 

Joys of Paradise inherit, 
When its clay to rest is laid! 


For Ever and Ever! Amen! 





Donec ego vixero ! 
Juxta crucem tecum stare, 
Te libenter sociare 

In planctu, desidero. 


vill. 


Virgo, virginum preclara, 
Mihi jam non sis amara, 

Fac me tecum plangere ! 
Fac ut portem Christi mortem, 
Passionis fac consortem, 

Et plagas recolere ! 


Ix. 


Fac me plagis vulnerari, 
Cruce hac inebriari, 

Ob amorem Filii ! 
Inflammatus et accensus, 
Per te, virgo, sim defensus, 

In die judicii! 


X. 
Fac me cruce custodiri, 
Christi Morte preemuniri, 
Confoveri gratia ! 
Quando corpus morietur, 
Fac ut animam donetur 
Paradisi gloria ! 


Amen! In Sempiterna! Amen! 
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CHORUSES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIES, 


| BY H. W. HERBERT, ESQ. 


VII. 


CHORUS OF TROJAN WOMEN AFTER THE SACK OF TROY. 


éyot xpiv cvpgopiyv—Euripides, Hecuba v. 629. 


| STROPHE. 


; Fate—fate it was—that we should perish, 

Bearing the burden of another’s crime, 

Even from that far time, 

When all on Ida hill’s immortal top, 

: Young Paris bade the old pine forests lop, 

Soon! soon across the foamy waves to steer, 

In amorous career, 

E’en to thy bridal bowers, O Helen fair ; 
Brightest beyond compare, 

Of all whose charms the golden sun doth cherish. : 


ANTISTROPHE. 


Just Nemesis and Fate, unearthly powers, 

Have drawn around us the dark net of wo, 

. That aye! our tears must flow— 

Flow! for the wide and universal doom 

That made the fields of Troy a people’s tomb— 

All for the sin of one foredoomed to fall ; 
What time i’ the mountains tall 

They sought the herdsman-arbiter’s decree, 
Heaven’s loveliest daughters three, 

And beauty’s prize was won in woodland bowers. 


EPODE. 


Hence to our guiltless houses came 
) The bloody spear—the vengeful flame— 
The ruin !—nor to us alone !— 
For many a Spartan maiden’s moan, 
Sad as she sate Eurotas’ bank beside, 
Swelled the wild murmur of its mournful tide 
And many a hoary matron old 
Rent her thin cheeks, her tresses tore, 
With hands incarnadined in gore-—- 
For that her gallant sons lay stark and cold— 
In speechless wo that would not be consoled. 
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IX. 


CHORUS OF AGED GREEKS BEFORE THE PALACE OF THE ATRIDE. 
ris tor’ dvbpatev od —Eschylus, Agamemnon v. 664. 


STROPHE I. 


Who was it ?—who, that named of yore, 
And by a name so true—- 
If it were not He, whom never eye did view, 
Who fate’s decrees, or e’er they were foreknew, 
And spake, as none did ever speak before— 
Helen !—the bride of spears !—the cause of strife !— 
Who navies, heroes, realms, to Hell devoting, 
Sailed from her curtain’d bowers, with fragrance rife, 
Soft on the wings of earth-born zephyr floating, 
While chasing o’er the deep her trackless oars, 
Stanch to pursue, through seas of blood, their game, 
To silver Simois of the woodland shores, 
Furious, and fast, and far, the shielded hunters came. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Thy scourge she was, dread Nemesis, 
That fair and fatal bride— 

Thy scourge divine, to lash the unholy pride 

Of who Jove’s hearth and table did deride, 

In impious lust of the forbidden kiss— 

Unduly honoring that nuptial strain, 

Which then they chanted out so loud and long, 

Through all Troy streets, young Paris’ nuptial train! 

Soon to be drowned in sadder, stranger song, 

Which all Priam’s city old in deep repentance 

And changed notes should sing, with curses dread, 

On him whose phrensy sealed his country’s sentence 
Of blood and tears—sad lord of that adulterous bed !— 


STROPHE II. 


Thus have I seen, in hospitable hall, 
Some outcast youngling from the lion’s den, 
Reared, a domestic friend, on the hearth of men; 
Tame in life’s spring-time, frolicsome and mild, 
The children’s playmate—yea ! the toy of all !— 
In white arms fondled like a new-born child, 
With tawny visage brightening to the hand, 
And fawning soft for food, with sportive gestures bland. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


But come the fulness of his time, and straight 
His native instincts wild he did display, 

And fierce with fatal meed the hands repay, 
That fed his helpless youth !—Unbidden guest, 
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All unreclaimed, his fury shall he sate 
In floods of slaughter—dark domestic pest! 
Stern sacrificer, sent at heaven’s command, 

To wreak the doom deserved on all the guilty land. 


STROPHE III. 


So would I say she came, in such a guise, 

So wooed and welcomed—as the low soft tone 

That breathes o’er calmest seas—a rare pale stone 

Set in pure gold—a fair and innocent flower 

Piercing the soul, though thornless—a soft power 

Of sidelong glances shot from humid eyes. 

So crept she to young Paris’ heart—so stole, 

Frail, delicate sinner, to his inmost soul— 

Wo worth the marriage tie—the stately place 

She filled so fatally for Priam'’s race, 

Sent by the gods, that o’er the hearth preside, 

Vengeance to work on many a mourning bride, 
For hospitable faith so basely falsified. 


ANTISTROPHE IIl. 


On mortal lips there lives a strange old saw, 
Exceeding ancient, and, some think, as wise— 
“ That perfect bliss of men not childless dies, 
But ended leaves a progeny behind, 
Dark woes, that spring from fairest fortune blind.” 
But I, for one, receive not this as law— 
For aye! ancestral guilt revives again, 
Begetting crime on crime, a kindred train, 
Like to their parent sin in form and size, 
A terror and a curse to human eyes. 
But when the house is firm in honor’s way, 
By equal justice ruled with moderate sway, 

A race of blessings bright is born from day to day. 


STROPHE IV. 


Thus ancient violence violence brings to life, 
Still born anew from every newest strife, 
Still bursting out, invoked by watchful fate, 
And still in turn producing ruthless Hate— 
That fiend invincible of deadliest might, 
Unholy, daring, grim as blackest night, 
Like all the brood accursed that shun the blessed light! 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


But Justice still in smokiest mansions vile 
Gleams out, illuming with beatic smile 
The pure and honored life of the happy low— 
While gilded gauds, how bright soe’er they glow, 
If won by sordid hands, she ever flies 
With neck averted and abhorrent eyes, 

Detesting wealth debased by sin’s polluting dies. 
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X. 


CHORUS OF THESSALIAN VIRGINS. 


"Hl peydd\ov dytwv ap’ trfiotev—Euripides, Andromache v. 273. 
pey x f Ps ; 


STROPHE I. 


THEN, then indeed, did mighty woes begin, 
Offspring of mighty sin ! 

What time the son of Jove and Maia bright 
Up Ida’s haunted height, 

By many a beechen grove and shadowy cave, 

That triple yoke of heavenly beauties drave, 

All armed for that fell strife in charms divine ; 

And found, oh! fatal day for the Dardan line! 


The royal herdsman in his woodland fold, 


Hard by the lonely hut with hearth extinct and cold. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


3ut ere they reached that wild and sylvan lair, 
Those three immortals fair 
All in the limpid and translucent rills, 
That water those wild hills, 
Laved their rare forms, whose radiance streamed around, 
Lighting those savage haunts of gloom profound ; 
Then sought with guileful lures that hapless youth, 
Whom Venus won, with words more sweet than sooth— 
Words, that breathed joy to him, but death to thee, 
And to thy children chains, fallen city of the free. 


STROPHE Il. 


Oh! would that she had perished years ago, 

Who cursed Paris bore, that child of wo, 

Or e’er his herds be pastured on the hill— 

Or e’er Cassandra shrieked, “To kill! to kill !"— 
Decked, as she was with Phebus’ laurel crown; 
“To kill the curse foredoomed to Priam’s town’”’— 
For whom of rulers did she not implore, 


Whom not command to shed the hated infant’s gore ? 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


So never had the neck of Phthia’s daughters 

Bowed to the yoke beside Thessalian waters 

So never hadst thou wailed thy hero’s fate ; 

In the proud halls of Phrygia’s lordly state— 

Nor Troy had mourned the blood, which ten whole years 
Bathed in the strife of men the Grecian spears— 

Her beds had not been lone, nor quenched her fires, 

Nor orphans all her sons, nor childless all her sires. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND AFFAIR. 


At the date of the present article, so much uncertainty yet 
rests upon the true facts attending the recent temporary check 
to the cause of Democratic Liberty in Rhode Island, that we post- 
pone to a future Number, (probably our next,) that full examina- 
tion of the whole question, which we consider due, at our hands, 
to the subject and to the occasion. But even in the present 
state of our information, a sufficient idea of the general outline 
of the occurrence can be gathered, from amidst the conflicting 
accounts reported from the scene of action, to justify and to de- 
mand at least a brief notice of some of the leading features of 
this important controversy—one of the most interesting that 
have arisen within the period of our national history, and one es- 
sentially involving the very fundamental principles of our entire 
system of American institutions, and American political ideas. 

One point is so generally conceded as to be beyond the neces- 
sity for any argument—namely, that the Constitutionalists were 
perfectly right in the main object of their enterprise, the esta- 
blishment of a Constitution, containing proper definitions of all 
the powers of government, and based on the principle of univer- 
sal suffrage. Under the old Charter, it is well known that all 
political power centred in the General Assembly, and the 
elective franchise was confined to persons possessing a freehold 
qualification to the amount of $134, and to their eldest sons. 
That charter contained, moreover, a number of most odious and 
degrading distinctions against non-freeholders—such as incapa- 
city to serve as jurors, to act as bail, to institute any legal pro- 
ceeding without the endorsement of a freeholder upon his pro- 
cess, &c. That the day had arrived when in the necessary order 
of things a free republican constitution must be established in 
Rhode Island, is not questioned. This concession is contained in 
the fact, that the freeholders themselves, during the past year, 
found themselves constrained by the present force and the 
threatening aspect of public opinion, to grant a constitution with 
a very large extension of suffrage,—after having steadily refused 
any such concession, for a Jong course of years, to the repeated 
efforts of the people to obtain it by the peaceable methods of pe- 
tition and persuasion. No one can read the history of these 
efforts, made in particular in 1829, in 1832, and 1834, and at the 
January session of the Legislature of 1841—(not to go back to 
the earlier history of the question, in the years 1824, 1820, and 
1811)—without being struck with astonishment at the contumely 
with which they were invariably repulsed on the one part by the 
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dominant third of the population of the State, and on the other 
at the long-suffering patience with which such treatment was 
submitted to by the two-thirds whose natural and just political 
rights were thus outraged and denied. The number of votes in 
the Assembly, in 1829, in favor of an extension of the suffrage, was 
three! in 1834, seven !—in the former year, being on the motion 
of Mr. Pearce; in the latter, on that of Mr. Dorr. 

It was in the year 1841, that the Constitutional party at last 
determined to cast themselves on their indefeasible natural right, 
as the majority of the people of the State, to remodel its organic 
law, so as to bring it into harmony with the universally recog- 
nised principles of American liberty, in the midst of which their 
little State, under its antiquated and obsolete royal charter, pre- 
sented so singular a solecism. During the course of 1840, they 
had commenced an active organization of Free Suffrage Associa- 
tions formed in different parts of the State, with a view to the at- 
tainment of the great object so long in vain contended for. At 
the January session of the Legislature of 1841, the state of affairs 
extorted from that body a resolution requesting the election of a 
convention to meet in November to frame a constitution. The 
worth of this concession to the popular demand may be estimated 
from the fact, that this convention was to be elected only by the 
qualified freeholders, voting on the existing unequal basis of rep- 
resentation and suffrage ; and that the constitution they should 
frame, if any, was to be submitted, for adoption or rejection, not 
to the people to be governed by it, but to that same interested 
minority of landholders, voting on the same basis. At the June 
session of the Legislature, a bill admitting to the right of voting 
on the election of this convention, “ every white male citizen of 
the United States, over twenty-one years of age, who has resided 
in this State two years, and in the town or city where he is to 
vote six months preceding the time of voting, and who has paid a 
tax on real estate or personal property for one year previous to 
the time of voting,” was rejected by the large majority of 52 to 10. 
What was to be hoped, after all the experience of the past, from 
a body thus constituted? The Free Suffrage Party, naturally 
enough, abandoned all further expectation of justice from those 
from whom they had so long in vain besought it; and, carrying 
into effect the course they had already marked out, proceeded at 
once to call a voluntary popular convention to frame a constitu- 
tion. This body, elected in August, assembled in October, and 
again at an adjourned meeting in November; and having com- 
pleted its labors, submitted to the people the draft of a constitu- 
tion thus framed, to be voted on in December. In the interval 
between these two meetings of this body, the Charter convention 
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assembled ; and, without completing their task, adjourned to meet 
again in February. At the time of their adjournment, the propo- 
sition for an extension of suffrage which had been adopted by 
the vote of the body, was to take it away from the eldest sons of 
freeholders, and to give it to non-freeholders on the qualification 
of five hundred dollars in personal property. Meanwhile the 
popular vote on the People’s Constitution was taken, in the last 
week of December ; and the Convention by which it had been sub- 
mitted, reassembled on the 12th January, and after counting the 
votes returned to it, declared it adopted by a vote of 13,944. None 
of the estimates of the population of the State (based on the recent 
census) has carried the number of white male citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, over the age of twenty-one years, above the number 
of about twenty-three thousand. The number, 13,944, would, 
therefore, be a large absolute majority of the whole. After this, 
the Charter Convention reassembled in February, and completed 
their constitution ; which was rejected by the votes to which it was 
submitted—the vote standing, 8689 against, to 8013 in favor of it. 
It should here be mentioned, that the extension of suffrage finally 
adopted by this body was as follows :—the property qualification 
was removed so far as regarded native American citizens, but was 
retained for naturalized citizens, together with the requisition of 
a three years’ residence in the State after naturalization. A resi- 
dence of two years was also required from all—the residence 
under the People’s Constitution being one year. Al] who were to 
become qualified under the instrument were allowed to vote on 
its adoption. This constitution having been rejected,* the issue 
then lay between the Constitution and the old Charter. Under 
the former, in pursuance of its own provisions, a Governor, Legis- 
lature, &c., were duly elected; while the accustomed officers 
under the Charter were also elected at nearly the same time. 
Here, then, arose the great question—which was the true, right- 
ful, and legitimate government of the State 1 The Charterists in- 
sisted that every proceeding in relation to the Constitution was 
illegal and null, and treasonable against the State; and passed a 
very severe law of pains and penalties (commonly designated as 








* The chief grounds on which the Free Suffrage party opposed this constitution 
(although a certain number of them were induced to vote for it) were: 1, the reten- 
tion of the property qualification for naturalized citizens; 2, the unequal apportion- 
ment of representatives made by it in both branches of the Legislature, being such as 
to give to one-third of the population of the State a majority of members in each 
branch ; 3, the provision in relation to amendments, perpetuating this evil, by re- 
quiring the consent of these two branches to any alterations; and, 4, the fact that 
they had already adopted a different and a better constitution, in a mode which they 
regarded as right, proper, and authoritative. Whether there was not in these grounds 
ample justification of this course, may be left to the judgment of every candid reader. 
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the Algerine law) against all persons connecting themselves with 
any attempt to carry it into effect. The Constitutionalists insisted 
that the adoption of the Constitution by the well-ascertained vote 
of a large majority of the people, established that instrument as 
the true organic law of the State, superseding the old form of 
government, and entitled proprio suo vigore, to the allegiance and 
support of every good citizen. Which was in the right? We 
imagine that there will not be found very many among our read- 
ers who will hesitate to answer this question in favor of the latter 
party, so far at least as regards the general principle involved in 
the issue. And if there be any, we desire only to refer them to 
the emphatic language in which the right of the people to alter 
their form of government at pleasure, and in their own time and 
mode, is expressly declared in most of the constitutions of the 
States of the Union, as well as in the writings of some of the 
most venerated, and even of some of the least democratic, of our 
elder sages of political science and law. Few will rise from the 
examination of these authorities with many doubts lingering on 
their minds on this point,—especially in view of the fact, that the 
people of Rhode Island have never before exerted that sovereignty 
which reverted to them on its passage from the crown, to establish 
a constitution, entitled to respect and allegiance on that ground, 
and prescribing a fixed mode for its own amendment. 

But this whole argument hinges on the presumption of the fact 
of the popular majority by which the Constitution was adopted. 
Now, there is no force in the attempts which have been made to 
impeach the genuineness of that majority on grounds derived 
from the votes cast at a subsequent uncontested election. The 
original voting on that direct question is alone to be regarded. 
The votes were collected on ballots required to be inscribed in 
the following terms, and signed by the name of the voter: “I am 
an American citizen of the age of twenty-one years, and have my 
permanent residence or home in this State. I am (or not) quali- 
fied to vote under the existing laws of this State. [| vote for (or 
against) the constitution formed by the convention of the people 
assembled at Providence, and which was proposed to the people 
by said convention on the eighteenth day of November, 1841.” 
The proxy votes taken during the three days following those of 
the direct voting, were in the same manner inscribed and signed, 
with the addition of the name of a person who had already voted, 
as an attesting witness.* The originals of all these ballots were 





* As much has been said to prejudice the fairness of this voting on the adoption of 
the constitution, on the ground of the subsequent reception of these proxy votes, it Is 
proper to state, that it was only in accordance with the provision of the constitution 
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carefully preserved and returned to the Convention, by which they 
were counted and inspected. The report of the Counting Com- 
mittee was transmitted to the General Assembly at the January 
session, and a motion was made to inquire into the return of the 
votes polled. This was rejected by a large majority. In view of 
such a state of uncontested facts, we cannot but conclude that 
the Charterists have no right to dispute that fact of majority thus 
ascertained and published, which they were thus unsuccessfully 
invited to investigate for themselves, to their own satisfaction. It 
was their duty to accept that invitation ; to scrutinize and verify 
the return of this voting ; and on becoming satisfied of the genuine- 
ness of the majority declared by the Popular Convention, to come 
in with an honorable and loyal adhesion to the Constitution thus 
established, by the first direct exercise, which had yet taken place 
in the State, of the primary and fundamental popular sovereignty. 
Having failed to do so,—having thrown themselves on a principle 
antagonistic to this of the sovereign right of the people to frame 
their own Constitution, by refusing even to inquire into the truth 
of the fact of the majority—they placed themselves in an attitude 
of real moral treason against the State ; and the Constitutionalists 
were perfectly right in going on to carry that instrument into 
effect, and in organizing the State government under it. In sus- 
taining it, they were the true party of law and order, oceupying 
a defensive position against disloyal and factious aggression, 
brought against the legitimate and rightful Constitution of the 
State, under the forms of the superseded Charter. 

The failure—the present temporary failure—of this noble 
movement, we sincerely regret. The means by which it has been 
effected are yet enveloped in too much mystery to justify any 
conclusions in relation to them. That there has been some foul 
treachery in the business skilfully brought into play at the criti- 
cal moment, is manifest enough ; and that most of the leaders of 
the enterprise were grossly incompetent, destitute of moral 
courage and energy, and unworthy of their position. Mr. Dorr’s 





itself, which says that ‘‘ every person entitled to vote as aforesaid, who, from sick- 
ness or other causes, may be unable to attend and vote in the town or ward meetings, 
assembled for voting upon said constitution on the days aforesaid, is requested to 
write his name upon a ticket, and to obtain the signature upon the back of the same, 
of a person who has given in his vote as a witness thereto. And the moderator or 
clerk of our town or ward meeting convened for the purpose aforesaid, shall receive 
such vote on either of the three days next succeeding the three days before-named 
for voting on said constitution.” Now when it is considered that this voting was upon 
the adoption of a constitution, it will be manifest that this was a very proper provi- 
sion to secure the actual vote of as nearly the whole number of the people as possi- 
ble. At ordinary elections, a very large proportion of the whole do not vote at all. 
Many doubtless did not deposite their votes in person, from reasons of convenience, in 
reliance upon the reserved ability to do so within the course of the three ensuing days. 
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conduct, personally, appears to have been spirited and brave ; 
though he was either led or forced by those surrounding him to 
commit some serious mistakes of judgment,—such as his most 
unwise and really fatal departure from the State on his mission to 
Washington. We have witnessed with profound satisfaction the 
spontaneous and warm sympathy of the Democratic Party of other 
States with the whole movement ; and with equal disgust the part 
played by the Federal Government in relation to it—a part for 
which Mr. John Tyler must yet be brought to a severe reckon- 
ing. ‘The spectacle has been a melancholy one, of the zeal with 
which nearly the entire body of the Whig Party have betrayed 
the true instincts and affinities of their political character, in the 
course they have taken on this question. The ferocity with which 
they have denounced one of the most legitimate, reasonable, or- 
derly, and moderate movements ever made for the vindication of 
popular rights, has almost equalled that with which the worst tory- 
ism in England always meets the first indication of such a spirit 
on the part of the masses enthralled and degraded by their fetters 
of force and aristocratic law. Following so closely after all their 
“democratic” professions of late years, this question has acted 
upon them like the touch of the spear of Ithuriel. We trust that 
no portion of this history will be forgotten by the people. 

Let not the Free Suffrage party of Rhode Island be dishearten- 
ed or disorganized. They are in The Right. They have the full 
sympathies of their friends and brethren elsewhere. If a new 
constitution is now offered them, with as free a suffrage, and as 
fair an apportionment, as their own, let them accept it—and the 
whole affair will be their substantial triumph. If not, let them re- 
peat their recent movement, with better preparation and better 
men in their prominent places, and they need fear nothing from 
any hireling soldiers with which they may be menaced. They 
must and will succeed. 


BULWER. 


We had intended to present in our present number a sketch of the personal and pe- 
litical character and career of Butwer, one of the most decided liberals and radicals 
of England, as one of the series of “‘ Eminent Liberals in Europe,’’ of which one 
has been given before, (Christolphe of Sweden,) and of which others will follow in the 
course of the coming year. The friend who had undertaken the preparation of this 
paper has found himself unable to accomplish it ; and as we know of no other indi- 
vidual similarly competent to that duty, we are compelled to await the results of a 
correspondence with the other side of the Atlantic before laying before our readers 
the article in contemplation. In the mean time, we do not omit the engraved portrait 
which is intended to accompany it, though thus compelled to give it without the pa- 
per which it was intended to illustrate. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Durine the month which has elapsed since the date of our last, some degree of 
improvement has taken place in the prospect of commercia! affairs. This has princi- 
pally grown out of the nature of the news received from abroad. A great and im- 
portant change had taken place in the tariff of Great Britain, by which the duties on 
most articles of American produce have been greatly diminished. This was received 
as an earnest of a greatly improved future trade between the two countries, and went 
far to revive expectations of returning activity in commerce ; and being accompanied 
by indications that the political differences between the two countries were in a fair 
train of amicable settlement, a greatly improved feeling was produced in the mar- 
kets, which might also in some degree have been ascribed to the opening of the 
canals in New York, releasing large quantities of produce, and carrying back a fair 
amount of merchandise—the spring purchases of the country dealers. These facts 
failed, however, to create any material rise in the prices of produce or goods gener- 
ally ; the demand for the former being scarcely more than sufficient to maintain rates 


in the face of receipts. The business doing is very healthy on a cash basis, but has 


been far from large. 

Money with the banks has been plentiful, and they have with difficulty found the 
proper description of paper to employ their funds. Remittances from the country 
have, however, been procured with difficulty, and a vast number of debts have been 
compromised on the part of those merchants depending upon realizing their outstand- 
ing accounts. The exports of produce from the South have decreased, diminishing 
the supply of foreign bills, which has been very moderate, and the rates have conse- 
quently advanced. The transactions for the packet of the 16th were not large, in 
consequence of the great firmness of holders, and the indisposition of purchasers to 
meet the demands of dravrers ; and the rates closed firm at the following figures :— 

Nov. 15. March 1. April 1. — 1. May 16. par. 


7h.....8ha 88....9 7-10 


London.......10 a 10}......-. 8 a 8h....---5ha Th... 
France.... 5 20 a5 21 .....5 27ha5 284....5 37 a —. od’ a5 37...5 30 a5 32 ....5 36 
a 394.. 385 a 39. 39a 394.... 40 


Amsterdam 40ja 404..... 39a 40.... 38; 
Hamburg... 364a 39§%..... 35ha 35}.... 344285 .. Mia 35... 35 a 35).... 35 
Bremen... 78,2 78}..... 64a 77 .... 7540 76h.. 75¢2 75}.. 76 9 76f.... 80 


These are rates for 60 day bills, the interest for which period, added to the price, 
gives the true rate of exchange, which is about par on London. The disposition of 
exchange to rise has induced caution among moneyed men to some extent. 

Several bank failures have taken place in different parts of the Union, two of them 
being free banks, and one Safety Fund of the State of New York. Thisis a natural 
and necessary consequence of the revulsion of business, and must continue until the 
redundant capital is purged from the banking business of the Union. In order to 
show the force of the storm which has overtaken the credit system, we have, with 
patient research, compiled a table of the capital of all the banks that failed through- 
out the year 1841, with the outstanding circulation and specie held by each at the 
time of failure. Although we denominate them all as failed, yet in some cases they 
have voluntarily wound up without dishonoring their liabilities. This has been the 
case with the United States Bank in New York, the New York Banking Company, 
the Bank of Attica, and one or two others. These banks have all stopped since the 
Ist of January, 1841, and in nearly every instance the capital has been entirely lost :— 


CaPITAL, CIRCULATION, AND SPECIE OF BANKS THAT HAVE FAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 





In 1841. 

New York Safety Fund. Capital. Circulation. Specie. 
Wayne County Bank..... srentenentosdemmmamnns srseres cress URE. esc oscvccscdore eens 
SP eee CUS rere 16,138 
Commercial Bank do.......... Jotdivsed EE n SeessveccwadeeMOOle csescccccvcsees 40,286 
City Bank Biccence ee ee MMII og i. es w'GRs wesc cee 
Commercial Bank, Oswego...........--- 250,000... 2... .sc.0000. ee .-. 8,286 
& “ "New York Ee ree er 55,464 
Clinton County Bank........-. Spin st were osnacene ns | ere 
Lafayette Bar Saundeos see ss 006000 os POC OO es eee's 00s ccevc ce OO GDR i ciiccisces ces voceSRB17 
Lewis County ii Al ditencseeceete +-100,000 22... .-5. 0004. 187,754... 0s0e-cees-ss 8,561 
os 39,730 


Watervliet Bank.....0cs...s000.00004 «250,000... eseccccces «+ NIG,640........2005- 
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New York Free Banks. Capital. Ctrculation. Specie. 

Bank of Western N. York, Rochester....180,000.....ccseeceeee+ 83,158. 0 .cccceceee coooe kl, O7S 
eae 200,000, . ...ecsecee aes ction ecece 9,253 
Phenix Bank, Buffalo... .......ccceecee0+100,000.. 00. gauctae ae See 3,230 
Bank of America, Buffalo...........++-190,000....... eoccesces 04,480 2,410 
Erie County Bank.......ccescsecsccccces 200,000... .ccccccccccces 99,195 19,527 
Cattaraugus County Bank........ nay Fe by sieved ¥eacenee 59,200 Jeued. ee 
Bank of Commerce, Buffalo... .... 2.2.4 +- 100,000... ce csecccses 103,575 18,769 
aT 2 eee ae 1OD,OUO.. « cccccccccssess 40,612 1,315 
Mechanics’ Bank, Buffalo..........000+- 100,000...... esvews woes 94,396, 6,158 
United States Bank, Buffalo....... 0... -100,000.. ...ccnsecvcces 42,227 . 9,037 
RIRIOE: CUE, DUMB Wrs wer cncksvennesese 100,000, ..... ereccccces 46,160 7,887 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Buffalo..... 285.000... ..cceeeee 000 cAD1,905. 2 cccccccccccecces 19,953 
NO THN TOE. se nay con cvs sctes 148,300... ..00.00 ececee GB, TOD. .ocncecseveccceses 1,695 
Alleghany County Bank... ....eseeeese 300,000... coccccces oece BOj10D. casceciccsseccecs 4,680 
St. Lawrence County Bank............- PEC Kttnicatiteauwes DO ¢ ccc ctebdies weve deeee 
RNIN cites dstxcocssarebaveasss SORE ccknecuous 4605 DEGREE: occte tininbaars 3,869 
Bank of Olean........+000+¢ Osecvcccecs 100,000... ..-eseeees 6 ok SRT Os cetnenecasageces 3,580 
Washington Bank.......... 5 ibn ka cnd eck i pavametecns iacedé¥eeeeceuneeee 2,520 
Clinton Bank, New York........ — 8 ee ccces BBOOB.ccccccccccccccers 1,220 
Farmers’ Bank, Orleans......... eee cenens Gageel ccceccedenccess cts 14,400 
Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank, Rochester. 100,000. .........00se0- PEND cnccetdesccsesoss 7,191 
Bank of the United States in New Yerk..200,000.........006 Te 263,774 
Peet CE AMNBUNER sc ccccsccécgcevece ORs sc cebeceeeesedes PE FOOs co ccccsdcececnes 2,916 
New York Banking Company........... 352,745, . cccees 00 csce c0804,000... ccc cscees see 16,364 
Bank Of Attion. .4:2.0.ccasconcresesece ee eo cvese Ce rer eee 3,000 
United States Bank of Pe nnsylvania. .35,000,000... . «200000 0+hls 223,658... cccccsccccess 2,171,722 
Girard Bankes ..5 osc ccccssccccseees §,000,000. .ccsccsccese BOs FO sc.a<0e ncceecdee 115,896 
Schuylkill Bank.......seeecceeeeeees 1,000,000... ..eeseeees 100,000. ...cccsecccses 60,000 
Bank of Philadelphia........ceeesees TD arr BSG PEO ccsbccccccesés 242,707 
Bank of Penn ‘Township.......... oo BBD, 4MD. c cocvcccccse BBP crccbeescccncs 65,674 
NS "RE ae SC eres SES SS eetdusduead 44,811 
Moyamensing Bank... .....-0eesseeees $50,000...ccccsccces “ (Se bwsiwabtaadenu® 48,760 
Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Bank..  401,300........0c008 JID,625..c...ccccccces 20,298 
OWE GUN x bos c ecb edace ssicncce 100,000, . 2.2.6 coece FOOD. .ccccccccccces 5,000 
Planters’ Bank, Georgia..........0e..  535,500....... sevees Bee céecses Smecees 100,050 
Central Railroad, “ ....scccccces co BVI 2D cccncaccscet BOD BEDi cccvcsccccces - _ 65,820 
Merchants’ Bank, New Orleans..,,.... 1,000,000. ....cecceess BOSD. 60 cae cree cecve 334,799 
Improvement Bank, -. Tbabens SGU IGS. ccc eceave coe GR iwewscecicdscss 17,013 
Exchange s aoe o SS rere Db acicceacineen 104,251 
Atchafalaya ‘“ eT TEB, O90, . cccccesoces BIG EGs 000 cevscuseses 72,274 
Orleans * ™ eesees 424,700. ...000- speis SS anidétedwake - 111,966 
Ohio Banks........ OS Ses eeesecoccere Oia win eoscccse 2,130,000, . 2+. coesee eves 498,220 
State Hank, lino Bo cces cocccces 3,446,185. .ccccccseces 3,305,615. .ccccces eeeeee 529,640 
Real Estate Bank, Arkansas. ceseccce 2,030,000... .ccccccccss GOD,ORS.....cccccccees 403,030 
Bank of Bennington, Vermont....... Or setakcudaseensse OE TPOs 0.6606 ccieesses 3,260 





$67,036,265... ..00++.-.$23, 577,752. cree eseseses $5,696,084 
This gives the astonishing sum of nearly $70 (000,000 of bank capital that has ceased 
to exist within the year, withdrawing from circulation in round numbers $24,000,000, 
and throwing into the channels of business $5,600,000 of specie. The circulation of 
all the banks in the Union on the Ist of January, 1841, including the free banks of 
New York and the United States Bank of Philadelphia, amounted to $121,465,198, 
and the specie $35,034,516. The circulation of the banks still in operation has been 
reduced about 10 per cent., and the specie remains nearly the same. This will give 
the following as the state of the paper currency of the Union at this moment :-— 


Circulation. Specie. 
oocve es O121 465,198, . . 10000 0+$35,034,516 











Circulation, Jan. 1641...6 ceccoccvsccceecsecoscces aus 
“ of banks since failed. .»-+ ..23, 439, 998 
“ « in operation, 10 per ct. reduc tion... 9,802,520......s+++ 33,242,518......0.006+ 5,686,528 
Total capital now existing. ..... <0. + -$292,706,427. . o.+0 0006+ $88,222,680, . 2.40 00++-$29,347,993 
SPs PRs eavdadaukioesceeaenas 3 a... «121,665 ee 35,036,516 
- m Wn eaies eure aeeweleaes 358,462,692. .....0000e: 106,968, 57 Bic cco . 33,105,155 
- ML bd bss bake aeee Wowie 397, 1SB,BIS.... ccccscces BO COO Os 6 ose ndonsved 45,133,673 
= we . eer 917,686,776. ccccccenses 116,138,910..... eescces 35,184,112 
- EPRI TS OTTST CT eek. nt ee Le 240,105,800... wccccecees 37,915,360 
ne 6 PRRs 0 éb sere cnceesieeees 251,875,292. oo. 00+00+140,301 038. . 2... 00000.40,019,504 
- Fen bs 050s dctenens cetees 931,250,387. . «sce cece e+ 103,692,605..cccccces + 43,937,625 
= B® BOO davenwcce Peretti e STITT Tie 96,839,570. .....+ ——— 


This table presents the fact that the circulation is less now than at any period 
since 1833, and the bank capital is nearly the same as in 1837. As circulation forms 
the chief medium of profit to banks, it is evident that, with so reduced a circulation, 
even the amount of capital now employed in banking must be far from profitable ;— 
hence the great depreciation in the value of bank stocks in the market. If we sup- 
pose that all the banks in operation in 1836 paid dividends averaging 6 per cent., the 
amount was $15,000,000. The probability is that the gross dividends for the past 
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year have not exceeded $5,000,000. This loss of capital and the falling off of divi- 
dends have dried up one source of the accumulation of funds in the hands of those 
capitalists from whom the demand for public securities is mostly derived, and there- 
fore have had an influence upon their prices. The depreciation on the bank capital 
still in operation will average 30 per cent., equal to a loss of $87,600,000. In State 
stocks, the depreciation at the present market prices is $100,400,000. In company 
stocks of various descriptions it is $75,300,000, and in real estate it may be estimated 
at $300,000,000. These sums brought together make an immense item, as follows :— 


Loss of bank capital by failure............ son bees weeBwerenvees Souedictetetrckisss eee 
" e depreciation...... eaesecsscouces ped secsonvovdecesecessennss 87,600,000 
Loss on State stock Tl di ialiikencmemennei SeWe Medan netisdet aanesl Wabash oeen 100,600,000 
“ company - CoO ORCC Code Sere eeeere cere ceseescees cere sescueees 75,300,000 
“real estate " poe ccccccccvccccseeesesceerecceese 0000s ce6eese osteeee0e0 
Total loss of capital....ccssseceeeesees 909.006.0000 06 Coe vecrcrcccsevcccecvccoeseeees $730,236,246 


In many cases these items run one into the other. For instance : the capital of the 
United States Bank was invested in State and company stocks and real estate, and 
the depreciation of those annihilated the capital of the bank. (While this operation 
has been going on, the profits of trade have been very small, and the accumulation 
of capital from all quarters has not been equal to the loss nominally sustained.) Yet, 
after all, the real wealth of the country is far greater at this moment than when 
those paper bubbles were in their prime. They were evidently the means by which 
the property of the producing classes was drawn into the coffers of the stockholders. 
As above stated, the dividends upon bank capital in 1836-7 was 15 to $18,000,000. 
This was ultimately actually paid by the working classes, who at the sume time were 
paying $13,000,000 per annum interest on State loans, making the enormous tax of two 
dollars per head on every soul in the United States. From the bank tax the mass have 
in a great measure been relieved, and to some extent of that to meet State indebted- 
ness. The loss of paper wealth is therefore a gain to the country at large, but it 
operates immediately to prevent a demand for public securities, because there is no 
accumulation of capital in the hands of those who seek these investinents. Hence 
the continued fall of stocks, and the difficulty of obtaining money on the most un- 
doubted securities—even the 7 per cent. loan of the State of New York. 

In a former number we stated that many new loans were about to be put upon the 
market, viz., $3,500,000 of the $11,500,000 six per cent. loan of the Federal Govern- 
ment authorized at the present session of Congress, $1,900,000 of the $3,500,000 au- 
thorized at the late session of the State of New York,anda 7 per cent. city loan. For 
the U. States stock, after proposals had been advertised the legal time, it was found 
that no bids had been received except for about $400,000 on Boston account at near 
par. Of course, no other result could have been expected while the finances of the 
Government are in such confusion, with a revenue deficient near $10,000,000 per ann., 
no definite system adopted, and a powerful faction bent upon creating a permanent na- 
tional debt by giving away the revenues from the public lands and diminishing the cus- 
toms revenue by protective duties—at the same time that a N. York 7 per cent. stock 
was offering upon the market. The latter was taken up slowly by small capitalists 
to the extent of about $600,000, and the remainder was then taken mostly on foreign 
account by two leading Wall street houses. Of the remaining $2,5( 10,000, $1,500,- 
000 it is understood will be taken by the banks, in view of the temporary loan ex- 
pired in March last. This state of affairs clearly shows how little money is seeking 
permanent securities for investment, while on the other hand there is every disposi- 
tion to realize upon the stocks bearing low rates of interest, if it could be done 
without too great a sacrifice, an event not likely soon to happen—although, from 
causes hinted at in the fore part of this article, a nominal rise has been effected in 
some descriptions. In order to show the change which has taken place, we annex 
quotations up to the departure of the last packet, as follows :— 

Prices or Leapine Stocks 1n THE New York Market 


Rate. Redeemable. Aug. 30. Dec. 31. Feb. 15. Aprill. May}. May 14 

United States......5$...... 1844....100 a 1003..96} a 97..96a 97..90 2 95..93 a 97,.96 a 97 
Ol 7 ead T ebicid2 1844.......2—......97} 2 974.97 a 99..90 a 97..97 0 97. 98h a 100 
New York State....6 ...... 1860....100 a 1004. .86$ a 874.79 2 80..50 a 85..90.a 93,.80f a9] 





— 


~~ ae ee 





~~ 
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Rate. Redeemable. Aug.30. Dec.31. Feb. 15. Aprill. May1. May 14 

N. York State Sh. ceceem—veee Digan 92 ..76 a77 .71 a73..76h a 78..83 a 85..85 a 85} 
rr " - DP tbees 1845.... 93 a 95 ..85 a86 .80a87..85 a YO -a 90. .88)5 a 90 

- 6 6 ee cee ee 1846.... 93 A 95 ..85 2a 36 .80 a 87..85 2 90..— a 90... 884 a OO 
5 ou eee 1847.... 93 a 95 ...85 286 .80087..85 2 90..— a 90..88h a 90 
eS Wivevese 1850 91 a 92..85 a86 .68a71..78 a79..—a84..82 a83 
Hi _ GS ste ae .1855.... 86 a 87 ..764a77 .68a72..77 a774.82083..82 a 83 
eh eS MEPL eeees 1858.... 86 a 86}..764a77 .68a71..77}a — .52a83..82 a 83 
= 8 6. cca ian Te ED ie ee a—..— a— .76a78..67 a7 
SH GU i028 coved cABiccss CREW BFh..77 72a76..77 a7S .83a84..79 a 80 
= ee eee ee Sita 854. 77.a78..77 a78 .84485..79} a 50 
~ © bonis. .....8 ] year... a 100 96 a ¥8..98 a99 .—a 9D +a 994 
Brooklyn City.........6 «4.20 *¢ 100 a 105 90a 92..90 a¥5 .—a— 97 
Pennsylvania........5 ...+. sane Ce ‘GO 7 444049 3: t if 
CR etcteoces eid > .0nein.s. Se te .68 2 70, 78 
phe Tye mau onvbG8...... Ba BB 2.73 .67 a 68. 77 
wait seveee 1858. .... 94a 95 ..72 .67 a 68..5 77 
WSC eaees sacawee G) isaae0 1860..... 94a 95 ..72 .67 a 68. 77 
F ceeesucecscueell sonanchQiacee. O88 B. 48 a. th 70 
Bentucky.......00- 6 ......———...-. 84a 85 ..70 a73 .67 0 68. 774 
- toe ecseeesO .. bonds 4'8..... —&B — ..— &a— .—a—..- a— 
Alabama, dollar.....5 ...... 1866..... —a — ..40 250 .50a55.. a 60 


Arkansas,*.........6 ....% yrs..... 59a 63 ..27 a45 .35245 30 
Indiana,* sterling...5 .. 











-o-. Ha 57 ..19 226 .Wad2l.. ‘ g 19 

a6 dollar.....5 wees.—-me.eee. 55a 554..19h a 198.19 a 20..17} a 174.20 2 21..19 a 19h 
Illinois,* sterling ....6 ...... ee a—.. a— .—a-—.. a—..—a—..— a 
“dollar, b’k I'n,6 ...... 1860..... 56a 564..19h a 20 .—-a —..20 a 22..—a l74al8 

OF PROTO: « 0 0:0 © avcdicn IOs 6.6% Sa cen eon, a ee eee = hom 
dollar. ......6 ......1870..... 55a 55}..19} 2 191.18 2 19..193 a 20..18 a 183.16} a 163 


Those States marked thus* have failed in their interest. 


This presents a great rise in the value of stocks, from the lowest point of depression, 
which was in the middle of February. The improvement is more particularly appa- 
rent in the stocks of the State of New York,and has been on an average 15 per cent., 
If we look back a little at the events 
of the past year, we may clearly trace this improvement to the acts of the last legis- 
lature of the State of New York. 
are those at which the values had been sustained, under the hopes that Congress at 


with a firm market and still tending upwards. 
The list of prices given under date of August 30, 
the extra session would do something to relieve the indebted States. The great 
movement to effect that object was the passage of the land distribution bill, which 
was done during the latter part of August ; no sooner, however, had that bill become 
a law, than its utter inefficiency was felt in the market, and stocks began to decline, 
In that time New 
York State stocks had fallen 10 to 15 per cent. under the heavy and constant sales 


until they reached the low rates quoted under date of Dec. 31. 


of stocks loaned to the Erie Rail Road—at home New York stocks are always the 
most desirable, and when they fell to such a degree it is no wonder that other stock 
felt the influcuce, even to a greater extent. On the Ist of January, six States became 
delinquent in their interest. This had a prodigious effect ebroad, where but little 
distinction is made between the ability and willingness of the different States to pay. 
Not only did all demand for American stocks cease, but a great disposition to sell 
was evinced, and prices fell to the low rates quoted in the middle of February—about 
that time, however, New York changed her financial policy. It was decided to issue 
no more State stock than $3,500,000, a sum merely sufficient to discharge the claims 
upon the State, and, notwithstanding the alleged sufficiency of the revenues, a tax 
of one mill per dollar was levied to raise the additional sum of $600,000, in order that 
the means of the State to meet all claims upon it might be beyond all cavil. Among 
all the extravagance, accumulation of debt, repudiation, and dishonor, which had 
overtaken the several States of the federal Union, this was the first indication of 
ability and willingness to pay. Its effect upon American credit abroad and at home 
was immense. It burst like a ray of sunshine through thick mists of dishonor and 
repudiation that surrounded and obscured our national credit, and revived the almost 
extinguished confidence in American honor. Capitalists abroad could not be brought 
to believe, that any member of a confederacy of which New York was one would 
deliberately set aside its debts. They reasoned that when the panic supposed to 
exist here, growing out of the breaking up of the iniquitous banking system, and 
possibly influenced by war apprehensions, should have passed away, that the people 
would recover their energy and sense of right, and pay their debts to the last dollar. 


The example of New York was taken as the harbinger of such a state of things— 
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accordingly the next packet which reached our shores brought orders for mvestment 
in many of the stocks, particularly some Western stocks, and those of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, which stocks have greatly improved, although their affairs were never 
m a worse condition than now. The State of Pennsylvania has nothing provided to 
meet its interest due in August. Its legislature is to meet in June, to make some 
provision if possible. The Western stocks, under the supposition that at some future 
period they will resume their dividends, are worth more than they now sell for. For 
instance, the bonds of Indiana have 28 years to run, and bear 5 per cent interest. If 
the dividend were to be renewed at the end of 10 years, and payable ever after, the 
present value of a bond would be $358, or about 36 per cent. The probability is, 
that at some distant date the payments will he resumed, although repudiation seems 
to be spreading. The Governor of Michigan has issued a proclamation repudiating 
some of the stocks of that State. The rapidiy increasing wealth of the country under 
its release from the oppressive banking system will soon give the means of redeeming 
its honor, when it is not to be believed that the will will be wanting. 

A great question of national interest, and one that affects the pockets of every in- 
dividual, is the adjustment of the revenues of the government on a just and equitable 
principle. In answer to a call from the House of Representatives, the Secretary of 
the Treasury has proposed such alterations of the tariff as he imagines will meet the 
wants of the Treasury. It is assumed that the expenditures of the government can- 
not be reduced to less than 
the payment of the debt. 
according to his estimates. 


$33,000,000 per annum for the next three years, including 
Tl 


ie following are the items of expenditure and receipts 


Expenditures. 1842. ; 1844, 
Civil, foreign, naval, &c... iebehetudeameed »924,35 $24,424,358 
Permanent appropriation CC ee cibpeogenesnenee. Ta 
Debt corporate cities 309,! 32,00 ovese se ° 27,700 
ND GING iad aicadind<tacen ON i ee 5,000 se 5,000 
Three-and 5 perct. to the States. 412,000 262,000 100,000 
UII NN NNN Cn oo Re ne oe g BORIOND, & icc oxciesccces Lee 
Redemption of loan Jan. 1845.... Se RO ee ee ee ee 5,668,916 
Redemption of Treasury notes... 7,400,000... .cceseeecsee+ 5,309,000... ce. ceeecenees —~— 


Total Expenditure.........0.0+ 3088958. «6 0k00 0000000 4188, 35G,G88. . ccc cssvessecsanyeayoen 


Receipts. 
Customs... ... ‘ i es peeks 27,443,335 
NAc cesxke 1,000,000 So a ee 0 
Treasury notes od b2ce sec ess MNEs cece csces te 5 Di vucevetsoencsss Tene 
Loan of 1841-'42 11,331,023 ae : he aie 
Miscellaneous.............. 50,04 vlancan — sehaeaeekiekedee — 


Total receipts... ......6+. picdbkskscwnaeD EL BSS... ccsvcccsevcce ect Oeeseee 


Expenditures as above........... 33,822 a SUON a 08 oo 5b a vO pees ci'yns 0400 0bee ocd eee 


Excess of rec SOBs n 600b.00006 000 cepeO a Reoveceneesceens == sas — 

Deficiency} eee eeee esses ST socteccssecssens SyDII SES 2,668,700 
The revenues from the lands are retained as indispensably necessary. This is right. 
The Secretary feels justified in estimating the revenue from customs at $22,000,000, 
and proposes levying an average duty of 35 per cent. on all articles; and basing his 
calcujation on the imports of 1840, estimates the receipts at $27,400,000. The duty 
is thus to be raised 75 per cent. higher than would have been the case according to 
the compromise tariff after June instant, and he supposes the full amount can be 
obtained, notwithstanding the immense reduction which has taken place in prices 
abroad, and in the paper currency at home. The probability is, however, that under 
existing circumstances many of the proposed rates will become prohibitive, and the 
people will pay enormous indirect taxes into the pockets of manufacturers, while 
the government remains impoverished and embarrassed. There is no other way, if 
reasonable revenue duties will not yield sufficient to supply strictly economical ex- 
penditures, than to levy direct taxes. The people will then know what they have to 
pay, for what it is paid, and by whom disbursed. The superior expense of collecting 
direct taxes is not equal to the amount paid by the people indirectly under heavy 


duties by a large per centage. 








